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JESSE JAMES RIDES AGAIN. This Jesse James, 18, is a great- 
great grandson of the legendary ovtlaw’s brother-partner, 
Frank James. He is a sergeant-gunner with the Army Air Force, 
and is shown here behind a Liberator’s 50-cal. Browning gun. 
International 
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TURKISH ARMY, totalling more than 1,000,000 trained veterans, will move in 
to fight beside Allies whenever London and Washington flick an 
eyelid. They'll probably participate in push up through Greece 
and the Balkans. 


POLITICS OR STRATEGY to feed "“cvinya tushunka," the pork-and-bay-leaf 
dish prepared especially for the Soviet armies, to thousands of 
soldiers in U. S. training camps? 


iS FOR GERMAN ARMISTICE are a growing rumor, especially since the Mos- 

cow Conference. Most reports point to a group of German gen- 
erals who realize that Germany has lost this war and want to pull 
out fast to be in a better position to prepare for the next one 


BRITISH BUSINESS COMMITTEE, headed by Sir Alan Anderson, is touring this coun- 
try to sound out American business opinion on world trading prob- 
lems after the war. They represent the British National Committee 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. 


FOURTH WAR LOAN DRIVE will open sometime in January. 


PASSENGER AUTO quota for this month is 20,600 for entire U. S. A., lowest 
since war began. It will keep on dropping. 


AIRPLANE OUTPUT of 10,000 planes a month, demanded by White House, won't 
reach that level before next spring. Government has finally agreed 
to give “irreplaceable workers" a six-month draft deferment. 


PROPOSED 10¢ AIRMAIL isn’t expected to get out of House Ways and Means 


al ~ Committee hearings, although a boost to 7¢ or 8¢ per letter is 
looked for by airlines. 


AFTER-THE-WAR RADIO (See page 14) will have to wait a long time after De- 

~ mobilization Day. Before planning new models, decisions must bé 
made on allocation of high frequency waves in radio spectrum, com- 
mercial rights on international broadcasts and disentanglement of 
patent rights on wartime developments in the field. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT will be easier to buy, shortly. WPB is easing up on its 


requirements. 


OPA FINALLY ADMITS that black markets in some food lines are controlled by 
~ ——s gangsters. Administrator Bowles wants police experts to train OPA 


investigators and field men. 


RATIONING for both passengers and freight is still a "maybe" for 
~ 1944. Office of Defense Transportation will “try” to avoid it. 


MORE COPPER for fungicides will be demanded soon by War Food Administration. 
— Officials are prepared to go to WPB with a request for 43% increase 
in allocations for 1944, in order to provide materials for its 


expanded crop production goals. 
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Americana 


schoolchildren of Illinois are plunk- 
» down $60,000 to buy an original 
inuscript of the immortal Gettysburg 
idress of “Abraham Lincoln. The 
unks are being made at an average of 
ickel apiece, and the young patriots 

expected ;to acquire the precious 
er for their State, and Lincoln’s 
tate, in time for the 80th, anniversary 
the address, Nov. 19. 

[he manuscript is in a.Chicago bank 
it now. Its authenticity has been 
uched for by the State Historian, 
ul M. Angle. The unnamed owner, 
cording to Mr. Angle, has refused 
her offers for the treasured “Amer- 
na” because of his desire to keep it 


[llinois. 
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[he Philadelphia Transportation 

mpariy has offered $10 rewards to 

employes for each new employe 

get who stays in Service at least 30 
itinuous days. In the same city, deal- 
in used automobiles, knowing of the 
rcity of cars to transport war work- 
the latter unable to buy new cars, 
idvertising to this effect: “For in- 
mation making it possible for me 
purchase a good used car, I will pay 
informant five dollars.” 

Oo o & 

Football strategists now far outnum- 
ber the military wizards among those 
persons whose diagrams and pencilings 
habitually mark up restaurant table- 
cloths. The facts.came out at the con- 
ention of Linen Supply Association 


members in Chicago. Particularly on 
saturdays and Sundays, they report, 


a ae a el AE 


after the week’s football games have 
been played, the grid plays with their X’s 
and O’s and dotted lines take precedence 
over battle diagrams on the table. What 
is more, one convention speaker said, 
the dinner table grid coaches are pretty 
good, About 99% of the football dia- 
grams show that a touchdown has been 
scored on the play. 
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Nevada ranchers are re-investing 
profits from beef and sheep in range 
improvement projects. Plans and pro- 
grams for the better control and ‘dis- 
tribution of water are being worked 
out/with the aid of Edmond Moth, de- 
puty state engineer, and Ed Green, 
water commissioner. The 12,965-acre 
ranch just taken over by the Henry Mc- 
Leary Lumber Co. plans to build 40 
headgate control boxes on its Paradise 
\ alley property this year. 
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The Nebraska Federation of County 
Taxpayers Leagues has laid down four 
rules to govern its approval of all after- 
the-war planning by State and Federal 
governments: 

(1) Every public works project should 
be self-sustaining in its operation. 

(2) Every project should return all 
the money expended by the Govern- 
ment in its construction, both principal 
and interest. 

(3) Every project should materially 
add to the economic strength of the na- 
tion and the welfare of the people. 

(4) Every project constructed must 
have the utmost efficiency and economy 
used in its construction, and all sem- 
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ADE SCHOOL BOMB. Pupils of Ashland Co. (Illl.) grade schools chipped in to buy a $25,000 


Bond. asked Gen Claire Ch 


nault to spend the money on a bomb to paste Japs. He did. 
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ALL-DAIRY SPREAD for bread and 
sandwiches and usable in cooking, too, 
is being peddled around Madison, Wisc. 
Named Dyne, it tastes like a cross be- 
tween butter and cream cheese and is 
28% butter fat and 16% other milk 
solids. It was invented by K. G. Weckel 
(above ),38-year-old research man at the 
University of Wisconsin. Sells for 45c 
a lb. around Madison and isn’t rationed. 


blance of boondoggling should be 


avoided by all branches of Government. 
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Utah plans to mail out 15,000 gift 
cartons of celery during “Utah Celery 
Week,” Nov. 15-20. The state had the 
largest celery crop since 1936. F. J 
Savage, of the Railway Express Agency, 
Salt Lake City, has been named chai: 
man of the committee in charge of 
Celery Week. 
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Wagons and buggies outnumbered 
autos at the last camp meeting held by» 
the Mt. Cumberland Presbyterian 
church, Ga. One of the wagons, equip- 
ped with hay frames, made a round trip 
of 16 miles to bring 20 worshippers to 
the service. 
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Alaska’s hunters and trappers are in 
the Army and reindeer herds there will 
suffer this winter. Sidney J. Rood, rein 
deer herd supervisor for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, says 20,000 reindeer will 
be destroyed by packs of grey wolve 
before spring. This represents, he said 
2,000,000 Ibs. of meat, 20,000 pairs of 
mukluk boots and 10,000 parkas. 
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It takes two minutes, by the clock 
to learn to operate a Jeep. Willys-Over- 
land, the manufacturers, decided to find 
out for farmers, sportsmen and others 
who will want to use the tough little 
gadabouts after the war. Three levers 
control it. One functions like a regular 
gear-shift. The second governs the flow 
of power to the front wheels. The third 
controls a low-low gear, similar to trac- 
tor operation. With all levers in neu- 
tral, a power take-off can be attached 
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©1943, The Studebaker Cor 


Dawn patrol on the food tront 


One job that calls for plenty of motor trucks 


: —o has been little “‘sseeping late” 
for anyone in America’s farm homes 
these past two war years. 


No“E” award flags fly above our nation’s 
farms. Yet they’ve set a new food pro- 
duction record in 1943, for the seventh 
consecutive year. 


One help sorely needed by every farm 
producing “‘food for freedom” is depend- 


able transportation. 


Virtually 100 per cent of most crops 
make their first off-the-farm movement by 
highway — which means that serviceable 
motor trucks must be available in order 


to get food to America’s tables and its 
men-at-arms. 


Because of military requirements, the 
manufacture of trucks for civilian use has 
been drastically restricted. But Studebaker 
dealers have mobilized to help farmers 
keep their trucks in sound 


operating condition. 


Studebaker dealers in farm- 
ing areas will gladly inspect and 
service any make of farm truck 
regularly at moderate cost. They 
will also supply spare truck 
parts or attempt to get them. 
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thus saving farmers the time and « 
of looking around. 


As further help, Studebaker also | 
published a valuable, new, 48-pag 
handbook, “Care and Maintenance of th: 
Farm Truck in Wartime”. This boo! 
applies to all makes of truck 
and thousands who use it s: 
every farmer should have on« 
It is available free to farme: 
through any Studebaker deal: 
—or by writing Studebak: 
Truck Division, Dept. P/ 
South Bend 27. Indiana. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying For- 
tress— multiple-drive military trucks—other vital war matériel 
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Bipartisan tide in both House 
and Senate moves toward 
open investigation of Decen- 
tralization after the War 


Decentralization of industry—Con 
syess'$ Own post-war planning project— 

st week became a bi-partisan drive, 
urging over party lines, drawing sup- 
ort from more than 150 members of 
hoth houses. 

Headed in the Senate by 
Pat McCarran and in the House by 
Seattle, Washington's John M. Coffee, 
it is gathering momentum for a Con- 
investigation of the whole 


Nevada's 


‘ssional 
Iblem. 
Without sponsorship by the adminis- 
ition, virtually unhe ralded in’ the 
, the movement thus far is outside 
re official parliamentary channels. 







ship of Sentaor McCarran, held in 
District, Committee room of the 
was attended by more than 150 
members from both houses. 
High-light of the 
loption ‘of a resolution for 
ering committee of twelve members, 






sen ite, 






session was the 
special 







representatives and six senators, to 





point sub-committees, present recom 
ndations for a¢ plan of action, and 
ck Senator McCarran’s pending reso- 
on for a Senatorial investigation of 







whole subject. 
\lotive behind the movement is the 
wing recognition in and out of Con- 
effort :s that if the American system of busi- 
s enterprise is to survive, some way 
be found to restore competition, 


0 | evelop natural resources in areas that 
“pag: now barely touched and spread in- 
of the trial development in the region west 
boo! the Mississippi and south of the 
ruck Ohio rivers. 

it say immediate goal of the group ‘is the 


vy industries. Steel is first on the 


> one. , : ; 
Steel is the basic heavy industry. 
rmer , * é » ot 
iere is to be any development of in- 
deale a8 : : ; IR 
\ rial resources in some 26 states, a 
pane t must be made with iron and steel. 
DA 


igically, therefore, most of the mem- 
Joint Conterence on 

‘ntralization come from states with 
le supplies of coking coal and min- 
The industrial possi- 
ties in their areas have scarcely been 
ched, altho war demands have estab- 
ied some heavy industries, including 


of the new 


resources. 














Latest meeting, under the acting chair- 
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Congress Seeks Industries For The West 

























DISTRIBUTION OF STEEL. 


Black dots indicate steel centers in U. S. now. 
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Congressional leaders 


believe mills should be re-distributed to give West equal o>ortunities in industrial production 


Henry J. Kaiser's steel plant in Cali- 
fornia and others near Salt Lake City. 
Members of the Joint Steering Com- 
mittee are—for the House: John M. Cot 
fee, (Dem. Wash.) chairman, shear’ 
Case, (Rep. S. D.), Cecil King (Cal. 
Dem.), Thomas D. Winter (Rep. Kan 
sas), Mike Mansfield (Dem. Mont.), Mai- 
colm C. Tarver, (Dem. Ga.); for the 
Senate, Pat McCarran (Dem. Nev.), John 
Thomas, (Rep. Idaho), Guy M. G ille tte 
“7 Iowa), Gerald P. Nye (Rep. 
N. D.), Abe Murdoch (Dem. Utah), and 
EK dw: a V. Robertson (Rep. Wyoming). 
“We cin prove,” said Rep. Coffee this 
week, “that a great steel industry can 
flourish in many of the states of the 
West and Southwest. We do not have 
except for an odd one or two—such an 
industry. Yet half of the nation’s ship- 
building program is concentrated on 
the Pacific Coast! But the truth is we 
cannot even begin to feed the gaping 
maw of the shipbuilding industry alone 
with the steel it requires now, and must 
have-in-the post-war period. Our great 
natural resources are not utilized in full. 
“West coast shipbuilding’ depends, 
for the most part, on Pittsburgh, Mas- 
sillon and Gary for its steel. We de- 
pended on those steel centers in World 
WarI.. We are still depending on them 
in World War II. We all know now 
that in many places throughout these 
26 states we should be erecting steel 
plants right now. Now do we have 
aluminum plants, nor any of the other 


plants that could be fed with the com 
ponents of ore and oil and coal. 

Walter W. R. May of the General 
Flectric ie ny has advocated the 
creation of “heavy” industry on the 
West coast. ‘In a statement to Senator 
O'Mahoney, he 


fin: ince 


suggests that an amor- 


tization loan these industries 
“The history of our political system, 
Hatton W. 


is the history of revolt from 


observes Rep. Summers 
Dem. Tex.) : 
arbitrary central authority and the with 


king of the 


control the lives ond property of indi 


drawal from the power to 
vidual citizens . . . The modern in 
dustrial 
concentration before it produced the 
concentration, of economic power. 

Fear of the likelihood of widespread 
post-war unemployment in the South 
and West unless some decentralization 
of the he: avy industries takes place soon 
was expre »ssed this week by me smbe rs of 
the joint steering committee. 

The picture, as‘they see it, is as 


system produc ed productive 


follows: 

“Thousands of new workers on the 
West coast like it so well that they 
plan to stay if there is any chance of*a 
livelihood. 

“On the unemployment 
will likewise be serious. Hundreds of 
thousands of men building ships down 
there will be out of jobs after the war 
Lumbering and agriculture can absor) 
some of them but at a much lower wage 
than they get now.” 


Gulf coast, 
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While the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union hailed the re- 
sults of the Moscow conference," re- 
actions in other countries were recorded 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in Washington: 

JAPAN: Radio Tokyo announced the 
Axis will hold a_three- -way meeting 
there on November 15 under the au- 
spices of the “Japan-Germany-Italy 
Friendship Society.’ 

GERMANY: Nazi propagandists told 
Russians that the Soviet Union had sur- 
rendered to the United States and Great 
Britain. Broadcasts to other parts of 
the world described the “Anglo-Ameri- 
can unconditional surrender to Stalin.” 
SWEDEN: Stockholm viewed the broad 
results of the Moscow conference as 
favorable to future world peace but ex- 
pressed disappointment over “the ab- 
sence of any prov isions for the role of 
smaller states in the post-war period.” 
CHINA: Dr. T. V. Soong, Foreign 
Affairs Minister, said China enthusias- 
tically welcomes the declaration pro- 
viding for common action. 
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Taxi driver permits cost $25 apiece 
before the District of Columbia stopped 
issuing them last year. Today they sell 
for $600 to $900 apiece on the black 
market. Washington cab drivers, who 
used to earn $1.50 a day, now clear $12 
to $25 a day. 
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Whenever the artist can catch him, 
veteran Representative Carl Vinson, of 
Georgia, is sitting for an oil portrait. 
The picture is being done for the House 
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OPA ADMINISTRATOR. Chester Bowles, new 
head of OPA, wears last year’s double- 
breaster fo give radio talk on ration problems. 





Washington Parade 


Naval Affairs Committee, of which he 
has been chairman since 1932. Mem- 
bers of the committee and other friends 
of the good-humored Georgian are pay- 
ing forit, and it will hang in the com- 
mittee room. Chairman Vinson has been 
a member of his committee ever since 
he came to Congress 30 years ago. The 
committee has the reputation of being 
one of the most effective working units 
in Congress. It prides itself on keeping 
all its scraps behind closed doors; on 
the floor of the House it usually presents 
a solid front. Committee members like 
to josh with the chairman. They call 
him a “benevolent dictator.” They are 
especially fond of his knack of reducing 
all problems to homespun, Georgia- 
cracker terms. On Navy Day, Repre- 
sentative Warren G. Magnuson, of 
Seattle. a member of the committee, 
paid a glowing tribute to Vinson. His 
chairman, he said, “has forgotten more 
about the Navy, generally speaking, 
than most Navy officers know.” 
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Big-wigs of the House—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—got together 
said night (Nov. 
birthday party for 80-year-old Robert 
Ll. Doughton, chairman of the powerful 
Ways and Méans Committee. The 
Committee gave the party, with Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn, Majority ore John 
McCormack and Minority Leader Joe 
Martin joining in. Chairman Doughton 
was born during the Civil War. He 
came to Congress as a young man of 
48 back in.1911, from Laurel Springs, 
a mountain area of western North Caro- 
lina. He styles himself a “farmer by 
occupation,” but was also a banker and 
merchant before ente ring C ongress. De- 
spite his years he is in vigorous health 
and active. He takes pride in the fact 
that he still has all his natural teeth. 
And he needed them for the banquet 
his friends spread. 

Here’s what they had: Fried chicken 
with cream gravy, sliced country ham, 
mashed potatoes, stewed tomatoes, 
toasted cranberries with sugar, hearts 
of lettuce, cheese dressing, hot spoon 
bread made with eggs and buttermilk, 
Melba toast, sweet potato pie and vanilla 
ice cream, nuts, coffee. They started 
early in order te let C hairman Bob get 
to bed at his usual time, 9 o'clock. 
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Quietly and without any fuss, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend has been making 
the rounds on Capitol Hill again. He 
arrived from his home in California just 
before the November elections. Ac- 


8) in a surprise * 
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DEBIT CHECK. Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
thau (right) visited Gen. Mark Clark during his 
war-tour to see how Bond money is spent 


compatiied by the manager of his Wa 
ington office, he set out at once to rou 
up the names of as many members 
he could on a petition to lift his old-a 
pension bill from its pigeon-hole in t! 
House Ways and Means Committ: 
He needed 221 signatures. Rep: 
sentative Pat Cannon, of Miami, Fla 
sponsor of the Townsend bill. 


S a o 


Senator John H. Bankhead, 
Alabama, a stalwart in all farm legi: 
tion, is not going to take a back seat 
the fight on farm subsidies this tir 
Last summer, when Congress ramm 
through a provision prohibiting su 
sidies in the Commodity Credit Corp: 
ation bill, he played along with the su 
sidy opponents but let others take t! 
lead. As a result, Senator George | 
Aiken, freshman from Vermont, grabb: 
the ball and ran with the headlin 
when the bill passed. 

The President vetoed the measur 
then, because of the ban on subsidi: 
There was not strength enough in t! 
House to override the veto. Now t! 
House has another bill up to extend t! 
CCC, with a ban on subsidies. It h 
been favorably reported by the Com 
mittee, on Banking and Currency. A: 
Senator Bankhead has introduced a sim 
lar measure in the Senate. He wil! 
lead the fight to put it through. 


ed g % 


Representative J. William Fulbright 
of Arkansas, foreign-policy hero of th: 
House and ex-president of the Universit) 
of Arkansas, practically gave a colleg: 
cheer when the Moscow pact was an 
nounced. 

“It's wonderful,” he ‘said—“goes fa1 
ther than anybody expected and there : 
still time for further progress.” 
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Wide World 


SAINT OR SINNER. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, was initiated into the famous 
society of The Circus Saints & Sinners in New 
York City. James J. Walker stands behind him 


The joint declaration of the four 
Allied powers—United States, United 
Kingdom, Soviet Union, and China— 
struck the young Congressman as a 
“tremendous inspiration to all civilized 
He believes it takes a great 


peoples.” 
“a world 


step toward the creation of 
that makes sense.” Recognition of the 
necessity for a general international or- 
ganization for the maintenance of peace, 
in his opinion, assures justice for the 
little fellow as well as the big boys 
among the family of nations. 

Fulbright 


practically 
wamped himself and his office staf 


Congressman 


some time ago when he introduced a 
resolution on post-war cooperation so 
simple that it was passed overwhelm- 
ingly. They are just now getting 
through to daylight from the avalanche 
f mail — mostly favorable — that hit 


them. 


Washington philatelists and numis- 
matists—stamp and coin bugs—are clam- 
oring about the ears of Congress. Their 
shrieks of pain, focused on the office of 
Representative Jennings Randolph, of 
West Virginia, chairman of the House 
District Committee, are the result of a 
threat to tax their stamp and coin col- 
lections. 

The capital is a happy hunting 
ground for collectors because people 
from everywhere are constantly coming 
and going and because it is the home 
of the Post Office Department and 
Treasury. Everybody from the Presi- 
dent ‘or’ down collects, “This year, fo 
the first time, the District of Columbia 
tax authorities included a space on the 
personal property tax return for listing 
stamp and coin collections. These 
range, of eourse, from a few Indian 


head pennies in a piggy bank or a hand- 
ful of stamps in a child’s album to col- 
lections running to many thousands of 
dollars in value. 

When the collectors laid seige to the 
District Committee to have their stamps 
and coins eliminated from the taxable 
items, Chairman Randolph got his data 
together and delivered a blow that gave 
him the first round. 
collections are, as a general rule, sub- 
ject to personal property tax through- 
out the United States,” he said. “It 
may be that no effort is made to have 
the collections reported but that does 
not change the fact that they are tax- 
able.” : 

Most of President Roosevelt's famed 
stamp collection is at his Hyde Park, 
N. Y. home, where it is to become a part 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
He has only a few albums, on which he 
is currently working, with him at the 
White House. 


“Coin and stamp 


A tip that Capt. Clark Gable was on 
his way to the War Production Board 
had the government girls stretching their 
necks all over the place. At the ap- 
pointed time, the story goes, the doors 
swung open. Mrs. Roosevelt walked in. 


If college degrees were worth a dime 
a dozen—and don’t misunderstand us, 
that’s just a figurative suggestion—the 
three Rhodes scholars of the House 
would have 10 cents worth 

The trio are Democrat Bill Fulbright. 
of Fayetteville, Ark., Republican Bob 
Hale, of Portland, Me., (freshman mem- 
bers) and Republican Charlie Clason, 
of Springfield, Mass. 
term). 

Fulbright has one degree from the 
University of Arkansas, which he latei 


(serving his fourth 


served as president, two from Oxford, 
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and a lau degre from George Wasi 

ington University. Hale’s four degrees 
are from Bowdoin, Oxford, and th 
University of Maine. Clason garnered 
his four sheepskins from Bates, Georg 

town University, and Oxford. 


Jean Carroll, the chain grocery ex 
ecutive from out St. Louis way, who 
came to Washington as director of 
OPA’s food price division, probably felt 
like a lamb thrown to the wolves when 

dozen members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee looked down his 
throat at a hearing on the sugar beet 
situation. 

What the Congressmen wanted to 
know especially those from the beet 
growing areas—was what, if anything, 
was being done to give growers an idea 
about the price of their next crop. 

Representative Zimmerman, of Mis 
souri, presiding in the absence of Chair- 
man Hamp Fulmer, put it bluntly 
“Have you done anything about beet 
There was a chorus of “han 


prices?” 


rumphs” from the committee, when Mr. 
Carroll admitted that nothing had been 
done—that the OPA was waiting fo: 
the War Food Administration to take 
the initiative. 

Before the witness could be slaugh 
tered in his seat, J. B. Hutson, presi 
dent of the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration and high official of WFA, cai 
to the rescue. A veteran of many years 
in official spots in Agriculture, and bea: 
ing the scars of many a tilt with Con 
cressional committees, Mr. Hutson had 
the answer. The WFA hasn't dom 
anything about beet prices becaus: 
Congress hasn’t done anything about 
extending the life of Commodity Credit 
the agency that supports farm prices 
and hasn't provided the necessary funds 
for the support program. 


International 


EXCHANGE WOUNDED. Seven wounded Americans off to Walter Reed Hospital. They were part 
of the first contingent to be returned from German prison camps under a new U. S.-Axis agreement. 





The Week at Home 


Up With Posner 


Head of Brewster's ClO Union admits 


shady past in testimony before Comm. 


A subcommittee of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, investigating charges 
of union “obstructionist tactics” at the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation, 
struck pay dirt when Thomas V. De 
Lorenzo, union boss of the plant, took 
the stand. 

The dirt included barefaced admis- 
sions by the witness of a lying, shady 
past—a past studded with false “yeeords. 
fake names, scrapes with the law, and 
double-dealing in union circles. 

Repre sentative Patrick H. Dre Wy, of 
Virginia, chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee, shook his head in amazement as the 
witness unfolded the story of his rise to 
power in the union that holds the reins 
on some 20,000 workers in the Brewster 
plants. The purpose of the inquiry was 
to sift reports that production failures 
at Brewster were caused by union man- 
euvers. With De Lorenzo testifying, 
it developed into a side drama on how 
a smart boy without much conscience 
able to work himself into the 
mone y- 

Incisive questioning by sharp Repre- 
sentative Ed Hebert, former New Or- 
leans newspaperman, opened the flood 
of admissions by De Lorenzo, a 35- 
year-old Brooklyn native, whose real 
name turned out to be Harry Posner. 

Among other things, he admitted he 
had of fake names in 
the past when it was handy to do so: 
that he lied to the Brewster company 
and his draft board about his work ex- 
that he lied about his age 


Was 


used a number 


pel ience, 


BETTER LIVING. 
monufaecturing plant 


(left), remodeled it 


When wor production jammed up housing facilities in Buffalo, N. Y., 
into a modern apeortment 


when he got his job at the Brewster 
plant—in fact, that “in order to eat, 
I'll lie any time”. He also revealed he 
had lied to conceal various brushes with 
the law, 
to riot, fifteen traffic violations, and ve- 
hicular homicide. He said his wife ad- 
vised him to join both the CIO and the 
AFL unions when they were fight- 
ing for power. Playing ‘both sides, he 
rode to victory with the CIO, went on 
from there to become president of Lo- 
cal 365, United Automobile Workers of 
America. In that job, he said, he gets 
$4.750 a vear, plus $30 a week expense 
account and hotel and travel expenses. 
His income from $1l-a-month 
dues and 50 cents assessment was 
$244,000 from January to September 3, 
1943, he said. 

The fumes of De Lorenzo’s past al- 
most obscured the claims he sought to 
make about the union’s position in the 
For one thing, he said, 
previous managements were respons- 
ible for the production bungling. An- 
other point was that he believed every- 
thing would be fine with Henry J. 
Kaiser now in charge. He denied that 
the union was responsible for Brewster's 
failure to meet production schedules 
since Pearl Harbor. He accused Kaiser's 
predecessors of trving to “break the 


union 's 


Brewster mess. 


union.” 

Mr. Hebert brought out in the hear- 
ing that De Lorenzo did not file an in- 
come tax return in 1938 or 1939, and 
charged that he made a false return in 
1940, 

What the sub-committee proposed to 
do with De 


listing himself as a salesman. 


astounding testi- 
Proceedings 


Lorenzo's 
clear. 


monv was not made 


house (right). 


including charges of inciting 


the Federol Housing Authority 
Typical 


PATHFINDER 


will be available to thé Department « 
Justice, which was reported to hay: 
“covered” the hearing. 


Ships on Dry Land 
Practically State in the Union 
builds ships for Uncle Sam and his Allies. 


every 


When it comes to modern shipbuild- 
ing, water is necessary only for launch- 
ing. Like the Ark which Noah built 
upon dry land, America’s merchant 
marine, her fighting vessels, and th 
boats she builds for her Allies are con- 
structed largely on mountan top and 
prairie. 

At present, the Shipbuilding Council 
of America points out, $56,000,000 
worth of ship’s parts are being built in 
Denver, a mile above sea level. Up 
wards of $170,000,000 worth of sea- 
going stuff—parts and fittings—are being 
fabrics ated in Missouri, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Arkansas. Ocean ship orders of 
ficially estimated at $765,000,000, hav: 
been placed in Illinois, Wisconsin, h 
diana and Iowa. And in Minnesot: 
North Dakota and South Dakota—1,50°) 
miles from either ocean—are five ship- 
yards with contracts working for $24.- 
000,000 worth of ocean-going ships. 


. + _ 
inflation’s Lid 
Pay raises to miners, railroads, stee! 
workers, and the CIO may blow it off. 


The War Labor Board still 
groggily to the safety valve as coal min- 
ers swarmed back to their pits with 
substantial pay increases. But the ris- 
ing pressure of wage demands on other 
fronts, backed by the insistence of farm 
ers on higher prices, threatened to blow 
off the inflation lid in the Nation’s face. 


The raise granted coal miners was 


clung 


viewed by some as an entering wedg: 
to break the stabilization program 


Wide World 
over an old 
et center 


took 


room in its 76 apartments is 
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It was negotiated by Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes after the, President seized 
the strike-closed mines. The decision 
later was approved by the War Labor 
Board. On the heels of this move, Eco- 
nomie Stabilization Director: Fred M. 
\inson approved the report of a special 
presidential wage board calling for in- 
reases Of from 4 to LO cents an hour 
1,100,000 non-operating railroad 
employes. Steel workers reportedly 

ere laying plans to ask a 15 cents per 
hour increase. CIO leaders, meeting in 
Philadelphia, permitted quotation about 

15 cents an hour pay raise for mem- 
WLB was holding the line—but 
it was looking more and more like a 
paper fence against a Northeaster. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
thought the signs were ominous. “From 
the single viewpoint of granting labor's 
lemands—no matter what the method— 
the stage may now be set for a retreat 

President Roosevelt’s hold-the- 
anti-inflation order,” it said. Com- 
enting further, the Chamber renewed 
s protest against food subsidies and 
rced coordination of Government food 
ctivities in a single agency. 

\n investigating group from WLB, 

pointed by the President, opened an 
nquiry this week on wartime living 

sts. It was set up following com- 
Jaints by labor unions that living costs 
e far outstripped wage increases. 

group was instructed to report in 
days. 


rol 


pers. 


rom 
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Ottawa Measuring Cup 


Commonwealth at Ottawa Conference 
studies comparative food level of U. S. 


The armies of this world march on 
their stomachs. They also trample down 
the crop-land wherever they march. 
Thus the food producers in unmolested 
areas pay a double indemnity for the 
catastrophe of war. Food statisticians 
are meeting now in Ottawa to figure the 
costs of this indemnity to Canada and 

© U. S$. They will endeavor to bal- 

ce the food production of North 
\merica against the food needs of 
North America, the United Kingdom 
nd, virtually, the rest of the needy 

ld. No one expects the results of 

ir figuring to be optimistic. 

Canadians, particularly, fear the re- 

ts of the conferencé. Canada’s crops 

e been good, her people generous, 

t food rationing mild indeed. By 

142 Canada’s farmers had increased 

'g output by 59 per cent, butter by 

per cent, coarse grain by 25 per cent, 

ts by 70 per cent, cattle by 8 per 

nt. Each month Canadians make a 
ift of 15,000 tons of wheat to Greece. 
This month they made an extra gift of 

),000 tons of wheat to India to re- 

e famine conditions there. 

But Canada, as well as the United 


States, will have to send much more 
food abroad than they are now sending 


to pay war's double price. That means 


reducing consumption at home, dras- 


tically. 
Congress’ Duty 


Roth Houses showed statesmanship in 
resolutions for co-operation after war. 


Congress held its head a little higher 
this week. The reason—it had let the 
world know, with a firm and resounding 
voice, that this country accepts its re- 
sponsibility, as a world power, to help 
shape and enforce a constructive peace 
after the war is won. 


It started in the House, when the 


Representatives shrugged aside a few 
bitter-enders and passed the short, sim- | 


ple Fulbright resolution by the emphat- 


ic majority of 360 to 29. 


tional cooperation. 
’ Then the Senate went to work. Ina 
debate noteworthy for seriousnesseand 


obvious sincerity, it passed a similar | 


resolution that was steered through 


largely by Senator Connally, chairman | 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, with 


Senator Vandenberg, across the aisle, 
running very effective interference. 
The vote of approval was 85 to 5. 
Neither the Fulbright resolution nor 
the Connally resolution committed the 
United States to any “blue print” or 
tried to sidestep any constitutional pro- 
cess. The treaty, when it comes, will 
still be worked out by the President 


It was the | 
House’s way of lining up for interna- 


with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The pronouncements did, however, | 


notify the world that this country will 
not retire into a shell when the fighting 
is over. 

Americans, generally, could be proud 
of the good work of its Congressmen 
and Senators. They rose to the occa- 
sion and acquitted themselves in a 
statesmanlike manner. 


Farm Machinery Promised 
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RADIO coRP 

To all its old friends 

and customers...and to the rising new 
generation, too, Midwest Radio Corporation 
makes this pledge: Once Victory has been 
won... once the needs of our Armed Forces 
SEND FOR for radio and clectronic 
instruments has been met 

F R E E and production for civilian 
BO OKL ET demands is approved... 
ie is fe | Midwest will again be back 
Stamp aad rece | With its world-famous 
24 Fay hd Factory-To-You plan for 
adio... The | buying highest quality radio 
and electronic equipment 

Armed Forces,” " ov 
absolutely FREE, | —- at savings up to 50%. 


et RADIO CORPORATION 


iINCINNATI. OHIO 


How 1 To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


Eyes and the 
Ears of Our 


CREOMULSION 


War Production Board says truck and 


trailer production to get “top priority.” 


A few turns of bailing wire keeps a 
lot of farm machinery from, collapsing 
like “The Wonderful One Hoss Shay.” 
But the situation is soon to be relieved, 
says WPB. Farm machinery manufac- 


turers, now far behind schedule, have | 


assured the War Production Board they 
will meet their 1944 quota, which au- 
thorizes production of 80 per cent of 
the high output of 1940. 

Some 9,000 over-age Army trucks will 
soon be released for civilian use, and 
the manufacturers of new, heavy and 
medium trucks and trailers, of which 
WPB has authorized production of 47,- 
000 in the first half of 1944, 
given “top priority.” 


will be | 


_GEM Ear Phone Co. 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


DEAFENED! HEAR 


WITH THE 
HEAR BETTER! FEEL BETTER! 


GEM V-4 
This new Crystal Tube Aid may hold the solution to 


WORK BETTER! 
your hearing protiiem. Finger-tip tone and volume con- 
trot. Requires no special fitting. Operates in any position. 
Hear clearly at Church, Theatre, Business, Defense Work. 
Convince yourself with no one to persuade you. Compare 
with others. The price is lower than other nationally 
Known Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids. Fully Guaranteed, 

The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by the Couneil of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn, 
At teading dealers, or write for special 

home trial offer and free booklet ©’ 


47 West 34th Street 
New York City 1, &, ¥. 


STOP Scratching 
It May Cause per beeon 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
cco. Desonsling, eee 
aca prease. 
Calmsitching fast.35c trial bottle 
back. Ask your 
for aD Pr 
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Long Tom’s Punch 


Deadly 155 mm. gun outshoots best 
Axis artillery im Europe and Asia, 


The famed “Long Tom” 155 mm. . 


field gun, developed by U. S$. Army 
Ordnance, proved to be a hard-punch- 


. ing Fascist frightener in the North Afri- 


can and Sicilian campaigns. Right now 
it is the spearhead of Lieut. General 
Mark Clark’s magnificent drive up the 
calf of the Italian boot, where it scat- 
ters Nazis with a death hail. 

“We proved in the battle for Naples, 
and in the heavy artillery duel for the 
Volturno River tine.” said Col. D. N. 
Hauseman, commanding the Philadel- 
phia Ordance District, “that the rugged 
155 mm. gun was more than a match 
for the best field artillery the Germans 
had. It was murderous because it ac- 
curately obliterated German bombers, 
fighters and gan emplacements on air 
fields 15 miles away.” 

Long Toms are mounted on split-rail 
carriages, which permit 65 degrees ele- 
vation and 60 degrees traverse. Each 
gun carriage is equipped with six giant 
pneumatic tires, and air brakes which 
permit the big trouble-maker to be 
towed behind a motor truck. The 
weight of the gun in traveling position 
is 15 tons. 

In battle action, a 2-foot 95-pound 
high explosive projectile, with its me- 
chanical nose fuse set for delay or super- 
quick action, is rammed into place. 
Thirty pounds of smokeless powder in 


cloth bags are then thrust into the~ 


breech. The breechlock is closed and 
primer inserted, Firing is accomplished 


by a quick pull or snap of the lanyard. 

“These 155 mm. are tough 
babies,” observed Colonel Hauseman. 
“Equally at home in the desert, the 
jungles of New Guinea, and the moun- 
tain terrain of South Italy, sharp-shoot- 
ing “Long Tom’ is daily winning new 
laurels against the Axis cohorts on every 
battlefront. He seems destined to bore 
his way right into Berlin and Tokio.” 


Emanuel’s Teeter 


Prince of Naples, 6, is favored to suc- 
ceed grandfather on throne of Italy. 


Victor Emanuel, the little King of 
Italy, is teetering on his one, Count 
Sforza and Benedetto Croce, Italian 
statesman exiled during the Mussolini 


regime, have made it clear that they * 


will wot join the Badoglio: coalition gov- 
ernment while the King remains in 
power. 

Croce and Sforza would like to put 
both Emanuel and Crown Prince Um- 
berto on the shelf in favor of a regency 
under the latter’s six-year-old son, the 
Prinee of Naples. They believe that 
this compromise would gain temporary 
support from most of Italy's .assorted 
political parties. The industrial workers 
in the north, Italy’s most outspoken 
Leftists, are still under German occup2- 
tion. So a truly representative govern- 
ment is impossible for the time being. 

The Badoglio Government now ad- 
ministers the provinces comprising 
Apulia, on the Adriatic Coast. The rest 
of liberated Italy is governed by the 
AMG. The remnants of Fascism still 
cling to parts of this territory. Only 
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Signal Corps 


LONG TOM IN THE PACIFIC. Coast Defense of the U.S. Marine Corps sets up the deadly 155 
mm. field gun on Rtndova a few hours after the island wos captured by American Aroops. 


‘PATHFINDER 


very recently were editors of an 
Fascist newspapers released from jai 
Badoglio-controlled Bari. 


JUST A-YEAR from the date when 
lied forces landed on the shores 
Africa to face Marshal Rommel’s m: 
they smashed the Desert Fox’s late: 
and perhaps strongest defense, the \{. 
sico line, stretching 90 miles across t! 
Italian boot south of Rome. CG. 
Clark’s British-American 5th Army c:: 
tured Mt. Massico, near the west: 
coast. Gen. Montgomery’s British-Ca 
adian 8th Army breached the cente: 
taking Isernia, thereby cutting 
trans-peninsula road vital to the « 
emy's defense movements. The M 
sico line crumbled. The Allies tool 
one-year anniversary prize of 52 tow 
and villages in a few hours. 


Bookkeeping in Russia 
Stalin adds up four months of war on 
Russian front, as offensive rolls on. 


All the drama of war is contained 
the killing of one soldier, the berea 
ment within one family, the gutting 
one home. But war has its bookke: 
ing, too, in which the one’s are add: 
and multiplied, extended and _ final 
written off as a balance. On Novem! 
5, as the Soviet offensive rolled into 
fifth month, Bookkeeper Stalin str 
off these four-month sub-totals: 

In the 122 days between July 5 : 
November 5, the Soviets killed 900, 
Germans, according to the Krem!| 
count, captured 98,000, half of wh 
were wounded, and knocked anotl: 
1,702,000 out of the war. (Adding th: 
figures to previous official Moscow ta! 
ulations, the Associated Press report: 
brings the total of German casualties ‘ 
Russia since the 1941 invasion 


9,100,000.) In this four-month period 


the Red Army recaptured 135,00 


square miles of territory, and destroyed 


or captured 10,189 planes, 17,70 
tanks, 19,800 
19,180 mortars, 74,460 machine gun: 
60,500 trucks, 900 tractors, 2,500 m 
torcycles, 13,000 ammuntion wagon: 
300 locomotives, 4,000 freight ca 
7,759,000 shells, 3,600,000 mines. 
Stalin did not balance the bogk 
however. He did not show the Russia: 
losses during those feur months. 


KIEV, the “Holy Mother City” an 
third largest in the U. S. S. R., fell t 
Russian arms, opening up a straight 
away corridor to the Polish border. It 
capture enabled the Soviet to cut th: 
railway back of Krivoi Rog so that it 
fall became imminent. Meanwhile, Rec 
stormed into the Crimea to wipe out ‘ 
take prisoner the 90,000 Germans tra| 


ped there. 
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Civil War in Greece 
Greek guerrillas weaken their fight 
against the Nazi by political quarrels. 


Barren, rocky Greece, plundered by 
the Nazis and, until recently, cut off 
from all imports, has come closer to 
starvation than any other country occu- 
pied by the Nazis. Ever since the Ger- 
nan army invaded Greece in 1941, 
suerrila bands have created confusion 
mong the occupation forces by de- 
railing trains, dynamiting mountain 
passes and blowing up ammunition 
lumps. In the past few weeks, division 


among the guerrillas has heightened 


their nation’s tragedy, and aided the 


\ aZIs. 

The three main bands of Greek pa- 
triots have mames as confusing as 
\Washington’s alphabet agencies. Most 

werful is the EAM, whose military 
branch, the ELAS, comprises about 
0,000 fighters. It consists of many po- 
litieal factions, including a strong’Com- 
munist element. Favoring establish- 

ent of a Greek republic, the EAM in- 
sists that King George is not to return 
to Greece until a plebiscite has been 
taken. That, it believes, would be tanta- 
mount to his not returning at-all. 

A second group, the more conserva- 
tive EDES, is led by a Col. Zervas, a 
military leatfer without strong political 
spirations. The EDES might, and 
might not, back restoration of the mon- 
wchy. Fighting in central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus is a third group, the 
EKKA, which has few political irons, is 
iore ‘interested in killing Nazis. 


Food, Work & Homes 


Churehil] defines post-war program for 
Britain; prophesies “climax” in 1944, 


The climax of World War II will come 
1944 with “battles larger and more 
stly than Waterloo or Gettysburg,” 
(rime Minister Winston Churchill fore- 
ist in a broadeast speech from Lon- 
lon’s Guildhall on November 9. The 
olicy of Britain’s government imme- 
liately after the war, he said, will be to 
rovide “Food, Work and Homes” for 
very Briton, without regard to political 
octrines or party principles. He com- 
nented on the U.S. election next year, 
lded that  Britain’s only interest in 
he outcome is continued goodwill. 


‘AD. WEATHER had grounded the 
‘lying Fortresses and Liberators for 
vo weeks, - Then—wham!—the largest 
\merican force of British-based bomb- 
s ever to strike, smashed the German 
val base of Wilhelmshaven. It was 
- seventh AAF blow at that impor- 
ut port. More destruction was loosed 
an in all six previous raids. American 
ses: 5 heavy and 2 medium-bembers, 





LAXATION 





The Question of ‘‘Bulk”’ 


Since Darwin, science has studied how 
the human race has gradually adapted itself 
to the widest changes in its diet. From the 
raw meat and wild berries of pre-history 
until today, every human being can trace 
an unbroken line of ancestors who man- 
aged to adapt themselves to the diet avail- 
able in their environment — at least until 


American Museum of Natural History 
ADAPTABLE ANCESTOR 
from him, an unbroken line 


they had lived long enough to transmit that 
quality to the next generation. 

But in the last few generations, changes 
have come almost too quickly. While hu- 
man digestion is still geared to diets includ- 
ing whole-grain flour and cereals, and fibre- 
full-vegetables, human life in America is 
becoming geared to vegetables with fibre 
frequently removed in preparation, as well 
as white flour with the fibre refined out of 
it. Because of the lack of “bulk”-forming 
properties in such a diet, constipation from 
this cause has flourished—especially among 
persons whose occupations cause them to 
lead more or less inactive lives. 


Size vs. Amount 


Since the laxative effect of bran was dis- 
covered years ago, millions have eaten 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN tO correct the cause 
of constipation due to lack of “bulk” or 
“fibre” in the diet. Few questioned that 
ALL-BRAN worked; still fewer questioned 
how. A widely. hetd explanation was the 
“roughage” theory; that bran, which ap- 
pears coarse when unprocessed, is still 
“rough” or “irritating” enough when it 
reaches the colon to promote peristalsis. 
This theory, now, appears disproved. 

Tt is true that bran replaces fibre which 





may be missing from diets. But research 
at three Midwestern universities points to 
a new_view of bran’s function in the body. 

Cautiously, steadily, tenaciously have 
these scientists approached their subject. 
(Quipped one researcher: “We’re using the 
process of elimination.”)- Already elimi- 
— as factors controlling laxation seem 
to De: 


>» Amount of Bran Eaten 


Two ounces of KELLOGG’s ALL-BRAN, 
twice the usual cereal serving, was shown 
to produce no corresponding increase in 
laxation. 

Eating ALL-BRAN in regular or double 
amounts for extended periods made no 
difference in its effectiveness, nor did its 
use have any adverse effects on those who 
took part in the study. 


> Size or Number of Particles 
In tests on over 200 healthy subjects, 


_bran in various forms was added to their 


normal diets. Under strictest control of 
conditions possible, it was demonstrated 
that no systematic difference in efficiency 
of laxation was produced by vegetable 
fibre extracted from bran and pulverized 
to an impalpable powder; twice-milled 
particles as used in KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN; 
extra-fine bran flour; or crude, raw, bran. 

Since neither quantity nor particle stze 
of bran ingested apparently determines its 
effect on laxation, researchers concluded 
that bran’s laxative powers cannot be due 
to mechanical action of its particles. 


ALLBRAN 


WITH SUGAR, Sait snp WALT Flavoring 





Kexroce’s Att-Bran 
a tasty cereal, a “bulk” restorer 


Reprints of published research on laxa- 
tion are available to physicians and others 


interested, from the Kellogg Company, * 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Snowplows in the sky 


NLY A YEAR OR SO AGO, air-mind- 
ed men used to talk about haul- 
ing tons of freight by air — someday. 


Today they are doing it. 


The great planes of the Air Trans- 
port Command are flying the global 
skyways with tons of everything our 
world-based fighting men need so 
badly — even snowplows for blizzard- 
locked Adaskan airports, and com- 
plete gasoline trucks, cut in half for 
shipment and welded together again 
at their destination. 


Cargoes flown, with destinations and 
flying time, have included medical 
supplies to North Africa, 27 hours — 
bomb fuses to Britain, 17 hours — air- 
craft engines to China, 37 hours — 


blood plasma to Australia, 35 hours— 
ammunition to India, 43 hours — mail 
to Iceland, 13 hours — precision tools 
to Russia, 24 hours. 


The whole story of the magnificent 
job these airmen are doing cannot be 
sold until after the war. To tell it now 
— even if we could — would endanger 
the lives of men and reveal military 
strategy. 


Today these trans-oceanic fliers are 
making schedules — not headlines. It’s 
a@ routine job to them — flying each 
high-priority cargo to the spot where 
it will do us good and the Axis harm. 


Often that spot is halfway around 
the world. 


But to Air Transport Command 





pilots, mo spot on earth is more than 
60 hours’ flying time from the mili- 
tary airports “somewhere in the 
U.S.A.” from which they operate. 


On their timetables these pilots 
clock off the Atlantic and the broad 
Pacific like locomotive engineers. One 
Liberator Express was in the air only 
33 hours and 27 minutes from the 
time it left Australia until it came 
down in California. Another flew 
from Newfoundland to Britain in 37 2 
minutes. And a pilot on the New 
York-Lisbon run recently made 12 
crossings in 13 days. 


So it’s too late, now, to wonder 
when the Air Age will come. J/’s 
already bere. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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And it’s still too early for rash 
speculation about what the postwar 
years of the Air Age will be like. 
Our job today is to win thé war so 
that there will be a postwar world 
worth living in. 


But the impact of air supremacy 
in winning this global war points 
more Clearly, every day, to this fact: 


When Victory has been Won, air 
power, in the hands of the -free- 
dom-loving nations of this 60-hour- 
wide world, can well become “the 
strong right arm of peace.” 





MERCATOR PROJECTION 


Our old maps do not always give us a 
true pietatre of the new “aviation” 
geography, If a Liberator Express pilot 
tried to hart a Washington-Chung- 
king “great-circle” route on a Mercator 
projection (above), be would find that 
it disappeared off the top of the map! 





EQUIDISTANT PROJECTION CENTERED OW WASH. D. C. 


Maps like this enable us to show great- 

ircle airline routes from W ashington 
‘0 any spot on the globe as a straight 
ine. Such a map can be drawn so that 
i! is centered on your bome town or any 
aE 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Son Diego, Calif. + Vultee Field, Calif. 

Fort Worth, Texas « New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. + Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. + Tucson, Ariz. 

lizabeth City, N.C. + Louisville, Ky. 
Dearborn, Mich. + Miami, Fila. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


a 





10 planes an hour — It is estimated that 
U. S. aircraft manufacturers are now turn- 
ing out planes at a rate.of about 1 plane 
every 6 minutes, around the clock, every 
day of the month. 


The danger of ice formations on airplane 
wings has been completely overcome, ac- 
cording to a statement by TOM M. 
GIRDLER, Chairman of .the Board, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. This feat 
is accomplished by~a new thermal anti- 
icer, pioneered by the N.A.C.A. and per- 
fected by Consolidated Vultee. Hot exhaust 
gases now are used to keep all leading 
edges of the plane at a temperature well 
above freezing when icing conditions are 
encountered. 


Teamwork for Victory — Consolidated 
Vultee was the first to build multi-ton 
bombers in volume production on a mov- 
ing assembly line. To help maintain Allied 
oir supremacy, the Consolidated-designed 
Liberator bomber is also being built by 
Ford, Dobgias, and North American. 


To speed production, more than 10,000 sub- 
contractors and suppliers, in cities all over 
the U. S., are working to provide sub- 
assemblies, parts, and materials for the 
planes being built in the Consolidated 
Vultee plants. 

Tomorrow’s fledglings—Elementary aero- 
navtics is now being taught to students 
in mote than 14,000 American high 
schools, 





QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 
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“Gone today, here tomorrow!” — This 33- 
ton, 4-engine Coronado, under way for 
the take-off, bas a range of over 3500 miles 
— can remain aloft a whole day at a time. 
Designed and built by Consolidaied Vul- 
tee, this giant Navy patrol bomber is also 
in service as a cargo transport plane. 


Note to plane spot- 
ters—This is the new 
insignia for U. S. 
Army planes, The 
change provides vis- 
ibility at 60% greater range, and over- 
comes confusion between our former in- 
signia and the insignia used by Axis 
planes. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 


from your local airport 
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In their war paint — Before Liberator bombers go to war, they are camouflaged and fitted 
with special equipment for the combat area where they will be operating. Above: W bite- 
bellied Liberaiors move down an assembly line in a modification plant. 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, (patrol bombers) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) — 


VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trginer) 
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International 


AMBULANCE FOR A GIANT. When the biggest fighter on the field, a Sherman tank, is wounded, 


here is the ambulance that totes him to hospital. 


FCC’s Radio Pre-View 
James L. Fly, chairman of the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission, 
called in ‘the press the other day and 
baited the reporters with tantalizing 
hints of things to come in radio and 
television. 

Most of the new developments are 
still bottled up in laboratories or locked 
in war secrecy, he said, but there is 
plenty of activity behind the scenes pre- 
paring for the day when the race to get 
them into commercial use will start. He 
couldn't be very specific, but he pointed 
out that higher radio frequencies, from 
10 to 300,000 kilocycles, have hardly 
been tapped. 

The standard radio broadcast band 
now covers ‘only 1,000 kiloeycles and 
that is only a minute part of the radio 
spectrum, Chairman Fly said. Some 
uses of radio have been developed up 
to 300,000 kilocycles. The total range 
of usefulness goes up to 30,000,000 
kiloeycles. 

Once the war is over and wraps are 
off, use of the untapped range of higher 
frequencies will be a nightmare to 
handle. Television will be clamoring 
for space. New and improved. types 
of radio receivers will start replacing 
those now in use.. It will be necessary 
to work out all kinds of domestic and 
international arrangements. 

To get things started right, the FCC 
has invited Government agencies and in- 


dustry to a conference’ in Washington , 


on Nov. 17. It will be a closed session 
with FCC, the Board of War Communi- 
cations, the Interdepartmental Radio. 


It is a tank retriever, largest combat vehicle. 


Advisory Committee and a committee 
for the industry on hand. The job will 
be to take stock of the entire situation 
and get plans rolling for radio fre- 
quency allocations and assignments to 
meet the demands of the future. 


Rail’s War Job 


So far in this war, the nation’s rail- 
roads have moved about three times 
as many troops and more than five times 
as much Army freight and express as 
they did during the entire period of the 
First World War. 

In the first 22 months that America 
has been at war, approximately 25 mil- 
lion troops were carried by rail in or- 
ganized movements, as compared with 
about 8,800,000 men in similar move- 
ments during the 19 months which this 
country was in the last war. Troop 
moyements in this war account for about 
20 per cent of the total passenger-miles 
of the railroads. They constituted only 
8.6 per cent of the passenger mileage 
last time. 

During the same 22-month period 
the railroads hauled nearly 102 million 
tons of. Army freight and express, or 
at a monthly average of more than four 


and a half million tons. In the last war 


the monthly average was less than a 
million tons. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 
Army freight and express moved by 
rail since the war began has gone to 
the ports for shipment to forces over- 
seas. More than a ton of supplies per 
man per month.is shipped abroad to 
maintain. our fighting forces in the over- 


oy PATHFINDER 


seas theaters. This does not include 
the seven and a half tons of freig!:: 
which ies each man abroa:! 
It is estimated that railroad freig}, 
traffic in 1944 will be about six per ce: 
more than it was this year, and pas 
senger business will increase 15%. 


Stamp of Acceptance 

The Torrington .Co. of Torringto: 
Conn., manutacturers of _antifrictio: 
bearings, found it virtually impossil)! 
to go'into lengthy stipulations with eac!; 
and every customer over terms of a 
ceptance on orders. It got so bad th: 
one order, involving $3,700 worth 
business, carried 29 pages of termi 
tion clauses. 

So the company threw tradition ov. 
board and began to accept all ord: 
with a rubber stamp which reads 
follows: 


“Your order has been entered fo: 
manufacture and shipment. Specifica 
tions, price, delivery and terms of pay 
ment are given on the face of our 
acknowledgment. 

“With thousands of customers w: 
cannot arrange individual terms for 
each, neithér do we have the time no: 
personnel to analyze the multitudi 
nous terms of purchase orders as re 
ceived, 

“Regardless of terms applicable to 
your order, we are entering and execut 
ing your order with confidence that 
its fulfillment or cancellation will b: 
carried out on a mutually fair and 
equitable basis.” 


Customer comment is favorable. 


Shred and Retread 


Gustav Walters, director of beltii 
and automotive research for the Russe! 
Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Con: 
wanted some way to make big piec: 
out of little pieces—of leather. Afte: 
two years of research and experiment: 
tion he found it. Result is that hi 
company has set up a plant to manv- 
facture 30,000 pairs of shoe soles « 
week, beginning November 15. Odds 
and ends of fine leather will be shred- 
ded, then reformed into sheets of va- 
rious thickness with the aid of a secret 
chemical compound called trolene. 





Internatior 


CLOSE YOUR EYES A MOMENT. “Now [ook 
again. i's still there. This is a carefully 
engineered model of a proposed helicopte’ 


the Greyhound Bus of tomorrow's airway’. 
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Canada’s Post-War Air - 

In contrast to the recent welter of 
words spoken by United States authori- 
ties about the important and thorny 
post-war problem of our place in inter- 
national. aviation, Canada’s Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King spoke simply, 
directly. 

He said: “The Government intends 
to press vigorously for a place in inter- 
national air transportation, consistent 
vith Canada’s geographical position and 
progress in aviation. All concessions 
ind privileges that have been granted 
by Canada to other countries as part 
of the war effort, will terminate at the 
nd of the war.or almost immediately 
thereafter.” 

Military airfields established in North- 
ern Canada and points on the Atlantic, 
Pacifi¢ and Arctic Oceans, will be of 
great value in trans-polar flights to 
kurope and Asia. The Dominion’s 
trend toward Government ownership 
seems evident. The present Staté-owned 
lrans-Canada Air Lines will have ex- 
clusive rights to operate outside of 
Canada, and across international boun- 

iry lines. Privately-owned air, trans- 
port firms may be permitted to operate 
nly within the boundaries of the Do- 

non. 


Billion Dollar Credits 


To promote inter-American trade and 
levelopment in the Western Hemis- 
phere, facilitate delivery of strategic 
materials to the United States, lay the 
sround work for increased post-war 

mmerce throughout the New World, 
nd aid Latin American republics to pur- 
chase U, S. products essential to their 
economic life, the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank has made commitments in the 
other Americas totalling over a billion 
dollars. 

They have been authorized since the 
creation of the Bank by Executive Or- 
der in 19384. Im 1942, $264,000,000 
was loaned, according to the annual re- 
port. Of the total figure, aproximately 
$300,000,000 were cancelled subse- 
quently because the applicants found 
cither they didn’t need it, or obtained 
vecessary credits from private sources. 
\ctual disbursements totalled only 
‘337,000,000 of which $300,000,000 
ies been repaid. If Latin American 
»eneficiaries had been able to get from 
United States all the materials 
ted, actual disbursements would 

been greater. 

\ehabilitation of the Victorias-Minas 
‘road and development of high-grade 





iron in Brazil were projects aided by the 
Bank’s committments last year. Simi- 
latly, the loans made construction of 
steel mills possible in Mexico, speeded 
up output of strategic metals and min- 
erals in other Latin American nations. 


El Pato Pasqual 


When North Americans reach for 
their funny papers Sunday morning to 
see what Donald Duck is up to, Latin 
Americans ate also following the antics 
of the cantankerous web-foot. Only, 
to them he is known as E] Pato Pasqual. 

Our comic strips have long been a 


regular part of the weekly supplements 


in the large newspapers published south 
of the Rio Grande. They are identical 
to those appearing in this country, ex- 
cept for names of characters and the 
Spanish, Portuguese or French text. 

To fit their new nationalities, the 
names of comic strip characters have 
been humorously changed. Snuffy 
Smith, for example, as a Spanish per- 
sonality, becomes Tapon Lopez (Cork- 
stopper Lopez). Alley Oop’s name 
sounds like an exotic Andean Indian 
dish, Trucutu. Etta Kett mysteriously 
metamorphoses into Queta Pando. Be- 
loved Blondie and Dagwood become 
Pepita y Lorenzo. Jiggs holds forth 


as Pancho, and militant Maggie, un- | 


changed in her determination to bring 
father up right, nags on as Ramona. 


Size of the B. E. F. 


Selection of troops for Brazil's ex- 
peditionary force now under way at 
Rio de Janeiro is causing much mental 
arithmetic. _ During his recent visit to 
the United States, Brazil's War Minister, 
General Eurico Gaspar Dutra, declared: 
“My country will not be satisfied to 
send a mere token force.” In London, 
Brazilian Ambassador Dr. J. J. Moniz 
de Aragao said his country has 300,000 
troops prepared for overseas operations. 
But down in Brazil no official War Min- 
istry figures on the army’s size have 
been released to satisfy the curiosity or 
aid the estimates of the force. 

Many cite that based on the eight to 
ten per cent military manpower esti- 
thate, Brazil could muster a large fight- 
ing force from its 43,000,000 -popula- 
tion. Admitted obstacles are: lack of 
modern equipment, experienced in- 


structors and transportation. Brazil has | 


had compulsory military training since 


1912. In 1936 President Vargas started | 


enlarging the regular army and estab- 


lished a number of ‘technical schools. | 


Last official figures gave the army total 


as 112,000 men with a goal of 250,000. | 





For ELDERLY — 
PEOPLE 


When the Digestion is 
Weakened or Impaired 







She maintain strength and vitality in one’s 
later years—when digestion is weakened or 
mastication difficult—Ovaltine can help ia two 
important ways: 

First, Ovaltine supplies, in food-drink form, 
concentrated nourishment needed to repair 
muscle, nerve and body cells. It is specially 
processed for easy digestion. 

Second, Ovaltine provides a wide variety of 
vital food elements known to be absolutely 
necessary for vitality and strength—including 
Vitamins A, B;, D and G and Minerals Iron, 
Calcium and Phosphorus. All so important to 
vigorous health. These elements are generally 
deficient in “restricted” diets. 

Also important, when taken at bedtime 
| Ovaltine invites refreshing sleep, entirely with- 





out drugs. So why not get it today at your gro- 
cery or drug store? 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-PRINK 





FIVE ACRES 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


| A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SELECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE SMALL FARM 


By M. G. KAINS 


TMs BOOK is a complete practical guide 
to the selection and management of a 
small farm. 


It explains how a small farm 
ge can be _ self-sup- 
porting. What 
farms not to buy. 
How to choose the 
right farm, based 
on proper soil, le- 
cation, irrigation, 
elevation, climate, 
etc. Then a detail- 
ed explanation of 
what crops to plant 
and how to make 
them yield results, 
sure-fire methods 
of grafting, rota- 
tion, transplanting 
etc. Finally, how to 
make a profit by 
selling your excess 
crops, livestock 
ae ana preserves 
| Written by an expert who has made~a real 
success with many small farms. Revised, En- 
larged Edition. 413 p. Profusely Illustrated. 
| 


| Order Today--Only $2.50, Postpaid in U, S&S. A. 
(Outside U. 8. $2.75) « 


| PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas $t., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 
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A GOOD Investment | | 


How. better 
can you nike 
sure of income 
and at the same 
time aid our 
world-wide fight 
for Righteous- 
ness? You 
achieve lifé-long 
Security and 


your money in 


A 
SALVATION 
ARMY — 


INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


You get regular income payments up 
to 8%—depending on age. You save 
worry, legal expenses and enjoy tax re- 
duction features. You act as your own 
executor, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing exactly what will become of your 
money—helping to care for human needs 
and win souls “through our world-wide 
or ganization. 


Mail Coupon For 
Full Particulars 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 
Territorial Secretary,’ Extension Dept. WP-113 
719 North State St., Chicago, Illinois 








Please send full information on Salvation Army 
Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 
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AFTER DEATH! 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER’S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience. ost too sacred to reveal! 
meg / exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our 
home life in heaven, hose whom we may not 
expect to find, ete. The most detailed description of 
heaven ever attempted. 

@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
any MOT rane i usaactees f° aR, tears bet erat 


oth 
cause vant? Oech dor For copy fas meg why th ka 


this great 5 ed. 
order at once. esha nr shopt. 8-D, |. [OWA 
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STORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


The vast drama of the creation and 
the pancramic movement of Biblical 
Ristory told with convincing skill 
and deep reverence. Young and old 
alike will vield to its charm. 
Richly illustrated in color. 





. Order From 
ISHERS BOOK SERVICE 








2414 Douglas St.,N.E., Washington, D. C. 


banish worry | 
when you put | 


| 
by Water Russet, Bowie 





t will lift up mine eyes onto the hills, from whence 
cometh. my help—Fisst verse of the 12!st Psalm. 


Sermonette 


Wartime tends to lower the dig- 
nity, the worth of .the individual. 
Men operate in uniformed masses. 
In the mass the individual is lost. He 
is no longer of value in himself, he 
is of value only for what he can do 

’ for the state. The state is everything, 
the individual nothing. This is the 
totalitarian doctrine we abhor, but 
in fighting it we are in danger of 
accepting it. (lt is an irony of fate 


that we tend to become like what we 
seek to destroy.) The Christian must 


never accept this doctrine. The 
teaching of Jesus, given with such 
winsomeness and insistence we can 
never get away from it, is that every 
individual—the last, the least, the 
lost—is of infinite value in the eyes 
of God. “A thing of price is man,” 
said an early Christian, “because for 


him Christ died.” 


Rev. Frank Halliday Ferris 
Fairmount Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


Women Preachers 


In the pages of Boswell, Samuel 
Johnson remarks: “A woman’s preach- 
ing is like a dog’s walking on its hind 
legs. It is not done well, and you are 
surprised to find it done at all.” 

With Dr. Johnson the Baptist Home 
Mission churches in the Convention of 
Ontario-Quebec, Canada, do not agree. 
There five appointed women pastors are 
doing an outstandingly good job, says 
the Rev. C. H. Schutt, D.D., super- 
intendent, who predicts that a large 
number of other women pastors will be 
named to carry one for the duration. 
In the Ontario-Quebec Convention are 
30 vacant pulpits, with no men ayail- 


| able to fill them. The women pastors 


are not permitted to officiate at mar- 
riages, funerals, or perform other official 
ministerial duties, but have been carry- 


| ing on congregational work and pastoral 


supervision “with decided success.” 


Conversion by Eagles 


Few missionary districts in the United 
States can approach the odd names of 
clerical and lay workers known to South 
Dakota. A recent news dispatch com- 
pelled the checking of one of them and 
an amazing array came tumbling out. 

For instance, according to the Living 
Church Annual, the year-book of the 
Episcopal Church, the layworker en- 
gaged in the conversion of souls at St. 
Jomed., pyeome, is Paul Little, Skunk. 
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At St. Paul’s Chapel, Cheyenne, is Amo 
Eagle Boy, while over at St. Luk 
Chapel, same city, is William Red Bir! 
At the Crow Creek Mission is Chark 


Long Fish and at King Memorial, Pin. 


Ridge, is George R. Nothing. Thom. 
S. Elk, Allen Last Horse, and-James k 
Eagle are also in the Pine Ridge District 
Daniel Red Eyes is at Mediator Chape! 
Pine Ridge, while the Rosebud Missio 
boasts Sam. Yellow Cloud, Dan Yello, 
Hair, Noah Straight, Bert Dog Trail 
Lloyd Winter Chaser, 
Eagle, James Black Bull, Isaac Cra; 


Bear, Stephen Moose and Moses Moun- 


tain, 

The secret is this: The South Dako! 
District is divided into White and |: 
dian Felds. 
workers who assist clergy. There wer 


before the war began to take its toll 0! 


Indians; 49 clergy and 151 missions i 
South Dakota. 


Teaching Lay Workers 


Thé University of Omaha is offering 


classes for lay church workers. Publi 
relations for the church, 
duties of the church usher, ~religiou 
symbolism, church music, Old and Ne 


Testament study, and financing chur: 
























Mark Walkinv 


These names are those «0! 


work and 


organizations are among_the courses in- 


cluded in this new church school. T! 
Rt. Rev. Howard Brinker, Bishop of th 
Episcopal diocese of Nebraska, is 
member of the advisory board’s e: 
ecutive committee. 








International! 


THE TWAIN DID MEET. 
ferred recently when the Archbishoo of Yo 


‘ 


East and West con- 


journeyed to Moscow, sat down with his Ho!'- 
ness the Patriarch Sergei and other high dign- 


taries of the Orthodox Church: of Rus-ic 
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It was negotiated by Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes after the, President seized 
the strike-closed mines. The decision 
later was approved by the War Labor 
Board. On the heels of this move, Eco- 

ymie Stabilization Director Fred M. 
\inson approved the report of a special 
Presidential wage board calling for in- 

ses of from 4 to 10 cents an hour 
for 1,100,000 non-operating railroad 
mployes. Steel workers reportedly 
- laying plans to ask a 15 cents per 
r increase. CIO leaders, me eting in 
Philadelphia, permitted quot ition about 

15 cents an hour pay raise for mem- 
bers. WLB was holding the line—but 
it was looking more and more like a 

fence against a Northeaster. 

[he U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

ught the signs were ominous. “From 

single viewpoint of granting labor's 
:ands—no matter what the method— 
the stage may now be set for a retreat 

n President Roosevelt’s hold-the- 

anti-inflation order,” it said. Com- 
uting further, the Chamber renewed 
protest against food subsidies and 
-d coordination of Government food 
tivities in a single agency. 

\n investigating group from WLB, 

ointed by the President, opened an 
iry this week on wartime living 
It was set up following com- 
nts by labor unions that living costs 
far outstripped Wage increases. 
group was instructed to report in 

60 days. 


Ottawa Measuring Cup 


Commonwealth at Ottawa Conference 
studies comparative food level of U. S 


[he armies of this world march on 
their stomachs. They also trample down 
the crop-land wherever they march. 
Thus the food producers in unmolested 
reas pay a double indemnity for the 
cati istrophe of war. Food statisticians 
are meeting now in Ottawa to figure the 
costs of this indemnity to Canada and 
S. They will endeavor to bal- 

e the food production of North 

erica against the food needs of 

rth America, the United Kingdom 
|, virtually, the rest of the needy 
rid. No one expects the results of 

t figuring to be optimistic. 

Canadians, particularly, fear the re- 

ts of the conference. Canada’s crops 
been good, her people generous, 
food rationing mild indeed. By 
2 Canada’s farmers had increased 
g aa by 59 per cent, butter by 
per cent, coarse grain by 25 per cent, 

s by 70 per cent, cattle by 8 per 

t. Each month Canadians make a 
t of 15,000 tons of wheat to Greece. 
is month they made an extra gift of 

000 tons of wheat to India to re- 

» famine conditions there. 

But Canada, as well as the United 


States, 


will have to send much more | 


food abroad than they are now sending | 


to pay war's double price. That means 
reducing consumption at home, dras- 
tically. 


Congress’ Duty 


itch MAD WEST 
RADIO of V 


| |. FOR ADS LIKE THIS... 
SS 


Roth Houses showed statesmanship in | 


resolutions for co-operation after war. 


Congress held its head a little higher 
this week. The reason—it had let the 
world know, with a firm and resounding 
voice, that this country accepts its re- 
sponsibility, as a w orld power, to help 
shape and enforce a constructive peace 
after the war is won. 

It started in the House, 
Representatives shrugged aside a few 
bitter-enders and passed the short, 
ple Fulbright resolution by the emphat- 
ic majority of 360 to 29. It was the 
House’s way of lining up for interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Then the Senate went to work. Ina 
debate noteworthy for seriousnesseand 
obvious sincerity, it passed a similar 
ee that was steered through 

largely by Senator Connally, chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, with 
Senator V andenberg, the aisle, 
running very effective interference. 
The vote of approval was 85 to 5. 

Neither the Fulbright resolution nor 
the Connally resolution committed the 
United States to any “blue print” or 
tried to sidestep any constitutional pro- 
cess. The treaty, when it comes, will 
still be worked out by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The pronouncements did, however, 
notify the world that this country will 
not retire into a shell when the fighting 
is over. 

Americans, generally, could be proud 
of the good work of its Congressmen 
and Senators. They rose to the occa- 
sion and acquitted themselves in a 
statesmanlike manner. 
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Farm Machinery Promised 


War Production Board says truck and 


trailer production to get “top priority.” 


A few turns of bailing wire keeps a 
lot of farm machinery from collapsing 
like “The Wonderful One Hoss Shay.” 
But the situation is soon to be relieved, 
says WPB. Farm machinery manufac- 
turers, now far behind schedule, have 
assured the War Production Board they 
will meet their 1944 quota, which au- 
thorizes production of 80 per cent of 
the high output of 1940. 

Some 9,000 over- age Army trucks will 
soon be released for civilian use, and 
the manufacturers of new, heavy and 
medium trucks and trailers, of which 
WPB has authorized production of 47,- 
000 in the first half of 1944, will be 
given “top priority.” 
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rising new 

generation, too, Midwest Radio Corporation 
makes this pledge: Once Victory has been 
won... once the needs of our Armed Forces 
SEND FOR for radio and electronic 
instruments has been met 

¢ R E _ and production for civilian 
BOOKLET! demands is approved... 
~~ K, ps for Midwest will igain be back 
Ra A with its world-famous 
in addition al Factory-To-You plan for 


24-page booklet, 
‘Radio... The 


buying highest quality radio 
and electronic equipment 

Armed Forces,” . o . 

absolutely FREE. —at savings up to 50% 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 


OHIO 


Eyes and the 
Ears of Our 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, E Bronchitis 


DEAFENED! HEAR 


WITH THE 


GEM V-4 





HEAR BETTER! FEEL BETTER! WORK BETTER! 
This new Crystal Tube Aid may hold the solution to 
your hearing protiem. Finger-tip tone and volume con- 
trol. Requires no special fitting. Operates in any position. 
Hear clearly at Church, Theatre, Business, Defense Work. 
Convince yourself with no one to persuade you. Compare 
with others. The price is lower than other nationally 
known Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids. Fully Guaranteed, 
The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by the Council of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn, 


At leading dealers, or write for special 

home trial offer and free booklet ©’ 

47 West 34th Street 
New York City 1, &. ¥. 








STOP Scratching 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
ing troubles. Usecooling, medicated 
D.D.D.Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 

es jess Calmeitching fast. 35c trial bottle 
, proves it—or money back. Ask your 
D. D. Prescription. 
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Long Tom’s Punch 


Deadly 155 mm. gun outshoots best 
Axis artillery im Europe and Asia. 


The famed “Long 
field gun, developed by U. S. Army 
Ordnance, proved to be a hard-punch- 
ing Fascist frightener in the North Afri- 
can and Sicilian campaigns. Right now 
it is the spearhead of Lieut. General 
Mark Clark’s magnificent drive up the 
calf of the Italian boot, where it scat- 
ters Nazis with a death hail. 

“We proved in the battle for Naples, 
and in the heavy artillery duel for the 
Volturno River line,” said Col. D. N. 
Hauseman, commanding the Philadel- 
phia Ordance District, “that the rugged 
155 mm. gun was more than a match 
for the best field artillery the Germans 
had. It was murderous because it ac- 
curately obliterated German bombers, 
fighters and gan emplacements on air 
fields 15 miles away.” 

Long Toms are mounted on split-rail 
carriages, which permit 65 degrees ele- 
vation and 60 degrees traverse. Each 
gun carriage is equipped with six giant 
pneumatic tires, and air brakes which 
permit the big trouble-maker to be 
towed behind a truck. The 
weight of the gun in traveling position 


is 15 tons. 


motor 


In battle action, a 2-foot 95-pound 
high explosive projectile, with its me- 
chanical nose fuse set for delay or super- 
quick action, is rammed into place. 
Thirty pounds of smokeless powder in 
cloth bags are then thrust into the~ 
breech. The breechlock is closed and 
primer inserted. Firing is accomplished 





Tom” 155 mm. . 


by a quick pull or snap of the lanyard. 

“These 155 mm. guns are tough 
babies,” observed Colonel Hauseman. 
“Equally at home in the desert, the 
jungles of New Guinea, and the moun- 
tain terrain of South Italy, sharp-shoot- 
ing “Long Tom’ is daily winning new 
laurels against the Axis cohorts on every 
battlefront. He seems destined to bore 
his way right into Berlin and Tokio.” 


Emanuel’s Teeter 


Prince of Naples, 6, is favered to suc- 
eeed grandfather on throne of Italy. 


Victor Emanuel, the little King of 
Italy, is teetering on his throne. Count 
Sforza and Benedetto Croce, Italian 
statesman exiled during the Mussolini 


° . + 
regime, have made it clear that they 


will rot join the Badoglio coalition gov- 
ernment while the King remains in 
power. 

Croce and Sforza would like to put 
both Emanuel and Crown Prince Um- 
berto on the shelf in favor of a regency 
under the latter’s six-year-old son, the 
Prince of Naples. They believe that 
this compromise would gain temporary 
support from most of Italy’s assorted 
political parties. The industrial workers 
in the north, Italy’s most outspoken 
Leftists, are still under German occupa- 
So a truly representative govern- 
ment is impossible for the time being. 


tion. 


The Badoglio Government now ad- 


ministers the provinces comprising 


Apulia, on the Adriatic Coast. The rest 
of liberated Italy is governed by the 
AMG. 
cling to parts of this territory. 


The remnants of Fascism still 
Only 


Signal Corps 


LONG TOM IN THE PACIFIC. Coast Defense of the U.S. Marine Corps sets up the deadly 155 
mm. field gun on Rendova a few hours after the island wes captured by American froops. 






PATHFINDER 


—— A 
very recently were editors of 
Fascist newspapers released from j 
Badoglio-controlled Bari. 


JUST A_-YEAR from the date wh: 
lied forces landed on the shor 
Africa to face Marshal Rommel’s ; 
they smashed the Desert Fox’s lat 
and perhaps strongest defense, the \| 
sico line, stretching 90 miles across | 
Italian boot south of Rome. ( 
Clark’s British-American 5th Army 
tured Mt. Massico, near the west. 
coast. Gen. Montgomery’s British-( 
adian 8th Army breached the cente: 
taking Isernia, thereby cutting 
trans-peninsula road vital to th 
emys defense movements. The \ 
sico line crumbled. The Allies to: 
one-year anniversary prize of 52 te 
and villages in a few hours. 


Bookkeeping in Russia 


Stalin adds up four months of war . 
Russian front, as offensive rolls o 


All the drama of war is containe: 
the killing of one soldier, the berea 
ment within one family, the gutting 
one home. But war has its bookk 
ing, too, in which the one’s are ad: 
and multiplied, extended and fin 
written off as a balance. On Nove: 
5, as the Soviet offensive rolled int 
fifth month, Bookkeeper Stalin st 
off these four-month sub-totals: 

In the 122 days between July 5 
November 5, the Soviets killed 900 
Germans, according to the Kre 
count, captured 98,000, half of w 
were wounded, and knocked anot! 
1,702,000 out of the war. (Adding th: 
figures to previous official Moscow 1 
ulations, the Associated Press report 
brings the total of German casualtie 
Russia since the 1941 invasion 
9,100,000.) In this four-month peri 
the Red Army recaptured 135,00 
square miles of territory, and destroy: 
or captured 10,189 planes, 17,7' 
tanks, 19,800 guns, 1,080 armored ca 
19,180 mortars, 74,460 machine gw 
60,500 trucks, 900 tractors, 2,500 1 
torcycles, 13,000 anmimuntion wago: 
300 locomotives, 4,000 freight « 
7,759,000 shells, 3,600,000 mines. 

Stalin did not balance the bog! 
however. He did not show the Russ 
losses during those feur months. 


KIEV, the “Holy Mother City” 
third largest in the U. S. S. R., fell ' 
Russian arms, opening up a straig! 
away corridor to the Polish border 
capture enabled the Soviet to cut 
railway back of Krivoi Rog so that 
fall became imminent. Meanwhile, B: 
stormed into the Crimea to wipe out 
take prisoner the 90,000 Germans t 
ped there. 
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Civil War in Greece 


Greek guerrillas weaken their fight 


against the Nazi by political quarrels. 


Barren, rocky Greece, plundered by 
the Nazis and, until recently, cut off 
trom all imports, has come closer to 
tarvation than any other country occu- 
ied by the Nazis. Ever since the Ger- 
an army invaded Greece in 1941, 
suerrilla bands have created confusion 
mong the occupation forces by de- 
iling trains, dynamiting mountain 
asses and blowing up ammunition 
lumps. In the past few weeks, division 


mong the guerrillas has heightened 


their nation’s tragedy, and aided the 


\ aZIs. 
The three main bands of Greek pa- 
iots have names as confusing as 
\Vashington’s alphabet agencies. Most 
owerful is the EAM, whose military 
ranch, the ELAS, comprises about 
0,000 fighters. It consists of many po- 
tical factions, including a strong Com- 
munist element. Favoring establish- 
ent of a Greek republic, the EAM in- 
sists that King George is not to return 
» Greece until a plebiscite has been 
taken. That, it believes, would be tanta- 
mount to his not returning at all. 
{ second group, the more conserva- 
e EDES, is led by a Col. Zervas, a 
ilitary leat@er without strong political 
‘pirations. The EDES might, and 
might not, back restoration of the mon- 
chy. Fighting in central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus is a third group, the 
EKKA, which has few political irons, is 
we ‘interested in killing Nazis. 


Food, Work & Homes 


Churchill defines post-war program for 


“climax” in 1944, 


prophesies 


Che climax of World War II will come 
1944 with “battles larger and more 
stly than Waterloo or Gettysburg,” 
(rime Minister Winston Churchill fore- 
ist in a broadeast speech from Lon- 


Kritain; 


lon’s Guildhall on November 9. The | 


olicy of Britain’s government imme- 
itely after the war, he said, will be to 
rovide “Food, Work and Homes” for 
ery Briton, without regard to political 
ctrines or party principles. He com- 
ented on the U. S. election next year, 
lded that Britain’s only interest in 
sutcome is continued goodwill. 


\D. WEATHER had grounded the 
lying Fortresses and Liberators for 
0 weeks. - Then—wham!—the largest 
nerican force of British-based bomb- 

ever to strike, smashed the German 

il base of Wilhelmshaven. It was 

seventh AAF blow at that impor- 
ut port. More destruction was loosed 
in in all six previous raids. American 
ses: 5 heavy and 2 mediwm-bembers, 





LAXATION 





The Question of ‘Bulk’ 


Since Darwin, science has studied how 
the human race has gradually adapted itself 
to the widest changes in its diet. From the 
raw meat and wild berries of pre-history 
until today, every human being can trace 
an unbroken line of ancestors who man- 
aged to adapt themselves to the diet avail- 
able in their environment — at least until 


American Museum of Natural History 
ADAPTABLE ANCESTOR 
from him, an unbroken line 


they had lived long enough to transmit that 
quality to the next generation. 

But in the last few generations, changes 
have come almost too quickly. While hu- 
man digestion is still geared to diets includ- 
ing whole-grain flour and cereals, and fibre- 
full-vegetables, human life in America is 
becoming geared to vegetables with fibre 
frequently removed in preparation, as well 
as white flour with the fibre refined out of 
it. Because of the lack of “bulk”-forming 
properties in such a diet, constipation from 
this cause has flourished—especially among 
persons whose occupations cause them to 
lead more or less inaetive lives. 


Size vs. Amount 


Since the laxative effect of bran was dis- 
covered years ago, millions have eaten 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN tO correct the cause 
of constipation due to lack of “bulk” or 
“fibre” in the diet. Few questioned that 
ALL-BRAN worked; still fewer questioned 
how. A widely held explanation was the 
“roughage” theory; that bran, which ap- 
pears coarse when unprocessed, is still 
“rough” or “irritating” enough when it 
reaches the colon to promote peristalsis. 
This theory, now, appears disproved. 

It is true that bran replaces fibre which 





may be missing from diets. But research 
at three Midwestern universities points to 
a new_view of bran’s function in the body. 

Cautiously, steadily, tenaciously have 
these scientists approached their subject. 
(Quipped one researcher: “We're using the 
process of elimination.”)- Already elimi- 
nated as factors controlling laxation seem 


to be: 


> Amount of Bran Eaten 


Two ounces of KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN, 
twice the usual cereal serving, was shown 
to produce no corresponding increase in 
laxation. 

Eating ALL-BRAN in regular or double 
amounts for extended periods made no 
difference in its effectiveness, nor did its 
use have any adverse effects on those who 
took part in the study. 


>» Size or Number of Particles 


In tests on over 200 healthy subjects, 
bran in various forms was added to their 
normal diets. Under strictest control of 
conditions possible, it was demonstrated 
that no systematic difference in efficiency 
of laxation was produced by vegetable 
fibre extracted from bran and pulverized 
to an impalpable powder; twice-milled 
particles as used in KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN ; 
extra-fine bran flour; or crude, raw, bran. 

Since neither quantity nor particle stze 
of bran ingested apparently determines its 
effect on laxation, researchers concluded 
that bran’s laxative powers cannot be due 
to mechanical action of its particles. 


ALA 


WITH SUGAR, Suir AND MALT FLAVORING 





Kettoce’s Att-Bran 
a tasty cereal, a “bulk” restorer 


Reprints of published research on laxa- 
tion are available to physicians and others 
interested, from the Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 




































Snowplows in the sky 


Dose A YEAR OR SO AGO, air-mind- 
ed men used to talk about haul- 
ing tons of freight by air — someday. 


Today they are doing it. 


The great planes of the Air Trans- 
port Command are flying the global 
skyways with tons of everything our 
world-based fighting men need so 
badly — even snowplows for blizzard- 
locked Ataskan airports, and com- 
plete gasoline trucks, cut in half for 
shipment and welded together again 
at their destination. 


Cargoes flown, with destinations and 
flying time, have included medical 
supplies to North Africa, 27 hours — 
bomb fuses to Britain, 17 hours — air- 
craft engines to China, 37 hours — 


blood plasma to Australia, 35 hours— 
ammunition to India, 43 hours — mail 
to Iceland, 13 hours — precision tools 
to Russia, 24 bours. 


The whole story of the magnificent 
job these airmen are doing cannot be 
told until after the war. To tell it now 
— even if we could — would endanger 
the lives of men and reveal military 
strategy. 


Today these trans-oceanic fliers are 
making schedules — not headlines. It’s 
a routine job to them — flying each 
high-priority cargo to the spot where 
it will do ws good and the Axis harm. 


Often that spot is halfway around 
the world. 


But to Air Transport Command 


pilots, zo spot on earth is more than 
60 hours’ flying time from the mili- 
tary airports “somewhere in the 
U.S.A.” from which they operate. 


On their timetables these pilots 
clock off the Atlantic and the broad 
Pacific like locomotive engineers. One 
Liberator Express was in the air only 
33 hours and 27 minutes from the 
time it left Australia until it came 
down in California. Another flew 
from Newfoundland to Britain im 37 2 
minutes. And a pilot on the New 
York-Lisbon run recently made 12 
crossings in 13 days. 


So it’s too late, now, to wonder 
when the Air Age will come. J?’ 
already bere. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT — 
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And it’s still too early for rash 
speculation about what the postwar 
vears of the Air Age will be like. 
Our job today is to win thé war so 
that there will be a postwar world 
worth living in. 


But the impact of air supremacy 
in winning this global war points 
more Clearly, every day, to this fact: 


When Victory has been Won, air 
power, in the hands of the free- 
dom-loving nations of this 60-hour- 
wide world, can well become “the 
strong right arm of peace.” 






MERCATOR PROJECTION 







Our old maps do not always give us a 
true picture of the new “aviation” 
geography, If a Liberator Express pilot 
tried to thart a Washington-Chung- 
king “great-circle” route on a Mercator 
projection (above), be would find that 
| disappeared off the top of the map! 
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mili- ~~ a 
the 
e. A AL EQUIDISTANT PROJECTION CENTERED ON WASH. BD. C. 
yilots Maps like this enable us to show great- 
road ircle airline routes from Washington 
One 7 spot on the globe as a straight 
“ad . Such a map can be drawn so that 
only is centered on your bome town or any 
1 the ity. 
came 
flew CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
» 372 AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New San Diego, Colif. + Vultee Field, Calif. 
] 
e 12 Fort Worth, Texas « New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. *« Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. «+ Tucson, Ariz. 
nder Elizabeth City, N.C. + Louisville, Ky. 
It’s Dearborn, Mich. + Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 









10 planes an hour —/t is estimated that 
U. S$. aircraft manufacturers are now turn- 
ing out planes at a rate of about 1 plane 
every 6 minutes, around the clock, every 
day of the month. 


The danger of ice formations on airplane 
wings has been completely overcome, ac- 
cording to a statement by TOM M. 
GIRDLER, Chairman of the Board, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. This feat 
is accomplished by~a new thermal anti- 
icer, pioneered by the N.A.C.A. and per- 
fected by Consolidated Vultee. Hot exhaust 
gases now are used to keep all leading 
edges of the plane at a temperature well 
above freezing when icing conditions are 
encountered. 


Teamwork for Victory — Consolidated 
Vultee was the first to build muilti-ton 
bombers in volume production on a mov- 
ing assembly line. To help maintain Allied 
air supremacy, the Consolidated-designed 
Liberator bomber is also being built by 
Ford, Dobgias, and North American. 


To speed production, more than 10,000 sub- 
contractors and suppliers, in cities all over 
the U. S., are working to provide sub- 
assemblies, parts, and materials for the 
planes being built in the Consolidated 
Vultee plants. 


Tomorrow’s fledglings—Elementary aero- 
nautics is now being taught to students 
in more than 14,000 American high 


schools. 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED 


READERS 





“Gone today, here tomorrow!” — This 33- 
ton, 4-engine Coronado, under way for 
the take-off, has a range of over 3500 miles 
— can remain aloft a whole day at a time. 
Designed and built by Consolidated Vul- 
tee, this giant Navy patrol bomber is also 
in service as a cargo transport plane. 


. . . 


Note to plane spot- 
ters—This is the new 
insignia for U. S. 
Army planes, The 
change provides vis- 
ibility at 60% greater range, and over- 


comes confusion between our former in- 
signia and 
planes. 


the insignia used by Axis 


No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 


from your local airport 








in their war paint — Before Liberator bombers go to war, they are camouflaged and fitted 
W bite- 


with special equipment for the combat area where they will be operating. Above: 


bellied Liberaiors move down an assembly line in a modification plant. 


LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, (patrol bombers) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) — 
VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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International 


AMBULANCE FOR A GIANT. When the biggest fighter on the field, a Sherman tank, is wounded, 


here is the ambulance that totes him to hospital. 


FCC’s Radio Pre-View 
James L. Fly, chairman of the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission, 
called in the press the other day and 
baited the reporters with tantalizing 
hints of things to come in radio and 
television. 

Most of the new developments are 
still bottled up in laboratories or locked 
in war secrecy, he said, but there is 
plenty of activity behind the scenes pre- 
paring for the day when the race to get 
them into commercial use will start. He 
couldn't be very specific, but he pointed 
out that higher radio frequencies, from 
10 to 300,000 kilocycles, have hardly 
been tapped. 

The standard radio broadcast band 
now covers ‘only 1,000 kilocycles and 
that is only a minute part of the radio 
spectrum, Chairman Fly said. Some 
uses of radio have been developed up 
to 300,000 kilocycles. The total range 
of usefulness goes up to 30,000,000 
kiloeycles. 

Once the war is over and wraps are 
off, use of the untapped range of higher 
frequencies will be a nightmare to 
handle. Television will be clamoring 
for space. New and improved types 
of radio receivers will start replacing 
those now in use. It will be necessary 
to work out all kinds of domestic and 
international arrangements. 

To get things started right, the FCC 
has invited Government agencies and in- 
dustry to a conference’ in Washington 
on Nov. 17. It will be a closed session 
with FCC, the Board of War Communi- 


cations, the Interdepartmental Radio 





It is a tank retriever, largest combat vehicle. 


Advisory Committee and a committee 
for the industry on hand. The job will 
be to take stock of the entire situation 
and get plans rolling for radio fre- 
quency allocations and assignments to 
meet the demands of the future. 


Rail’s War Job 

So far in this war, the nation’s rail- 
roads have moved about three times 
as many troops and more than five times 
as much Army freight and express as 
they did during the entire period of the 
First World W a 

In the first 22 months that America 
has been at war, petals 25 mil- 
lion troops were carried by rail in or- 
ganized movements, as compared w ith 
about 8,800,000 men in similar move- 
ments during the 19 months which this 
country was in the last war. Troop 
movements in this war account for about 
20 per cent of the total passenger-miles 
of the railroads. They constituted only 
8.6 per cent of the passenger mileage 
last time. 

During the same 22-month period 
the railroads hauled nearly 102 million 
tons of. Army freight and express, or 
at a monthly average of more than four 
and a half million tons. In the last war 
the monthly average was less than a 
million tons. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 
Army freight and express moved by 

rail since the war began has gone to 
the ports for shipment to forces over- 
seas. More than a ton of supplies per 
man per month. is shipped abroad to 


maintain. our fighting forces in the over- 





’ 
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seas theaters. This does not includ. 
the seven and a half tons of freig! 
which accompanies each man abroa«! 

It is estimated that railroad freig! 
traffic in 1944 will be about six per ce: 
more than it was this year, and pas 


senger business will increase 15%. 


Stamp of Acceptance 

The Torrington .Co. of Torringto 
Conn., manufacturers of antifricti: 
bearings, found it virtually impossi! 
to go'into lengthy stipulations with ea 
and every customer over terms of 
ceptance on orders. It got so bad th 
one order, involving $3,700 worth 
business, carried 29 pages of termin 
tion clauses. 

So the company threw tradition ov. 
board and began to accept all ord 
with a rubber stamp which reads 
follows: 


“Your order has been entered for 
manufacture and shipment. Specifica 
tions, price, delivery and terms of pay 
ment are given on the face of om 
acknowledgment. 

“With thousands of customers w: 
cannot arrange individual terms for 
each, neithér do we have the time no: 
personnel to analyze the multitudi 
nous terms of purchase orders as re 
ceived. 

“Regardless of terms applicable to 
your order, we are entering and execut 
ing your order with confidence that 
its fulfillment or cancellation will b: 
carried out on a mutually fair and 
equitable basis.” 


Customer comment is favorable. 


Shred and Retread 


Gustav Walters, director of belti: 
and automotive research for the Russe! 
Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Con 
wanted some way to make big pie 
out of little pieces—of leather. Aft 
two years of research and experiment 
tion he found it. Result is that 


company has set up a plant to manv- 


facture 30,000 pairs of shoe soles 
week, beginning November 15. Odd 
and ends of fine leather will be shred- 
ded, then reformed into sheets of va 
rious thickness with the aid of a sex 
chemical compound called trolene. 





Internat 
CLOSE YOUR EYES A MOMENT. “Now [ook 


again. it’s still there. This is a carefu''y 


engineered model of a proposed helicopte’ 
the Greyhound Bus of tomorrow's airway’ 
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Canada’s Post-War Air 


In contrast to the recent welter of 
words spoken by United States authori- 
ties about the important and thorny 
post-war problem of our place in inter- 
national aviation, Canada’s Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King spoke simply, 
( lirectly. 

He said: “The Government intends 
© press vigorously for a place in inter- 
national air transportation, consistent 

ith Canada’s geographical position and 

wogress in aviation. All concessions 

nd privileges that have been granted 
by Canada to other countries as part 
t the war effort, will terminate at the 
nd of the war or almost immediately 

ereafter.” 

Military airfields established in North- 

Canada and points on the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans, will be of 
reat value in trans-polar flights to 
turope and Asia. The Dominion’s 
trend toward Government ownership 
eems evident. The present Staté-owned 

ans-Canada Air Lines will have ex- 
rights to operate outside of 
and across international boun- 

Privately-owned air, trans- 

t firms may be permitted to operate 
' within the boundaries ‘of the Do- 


lusive 
{ inada, 
ry lines. 


1On. 


Billion Dollar Credits 


lo promote inter-American trade and 

elopment in the Western Hemis- 
ere, facilitate delivery of strategic 

terials to the United States, lay the 
und work for increased post-war 
nmerce throughout the New World, 
| aid Latin American republics to pur- 
hase U. S. products essential to their 
conomic life, the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank has made commitments in the 
ther Americas totalling over a billion 
llars. 

[hey have been authorized since the 
cation of the Bank by Executive Or- 
er in 1934. In 1942, $264,000,000 
is loaned, according to the annual re- 
ort. Of the total figure, aproximately 

$300,000,000 were cancelled subse- 
uently because the applicants found 
ther they didn’t need it, or obtained 
ecessary credits from private sources. 
tual disbursements totalled only 

Mi of which $300,000,000 

> been repaid. If Latin American 

eficiaries had been able to get from 
United States all the materials 
ted, actual disbursements would 
been greater. 

ehabilitation of the Victorias-Minas 

oad and development of high-grade 


iron in Brazil were projects aided by the 
Bank’s committments last year. Simi- 
latly, the loans made construction of 
steel mills possible in Mexico, speeded 
up output of strategic metals and min- 
erals in other Latin American nations. 


El Pato Pasqual 


When North Americans reach for 
their funny papers Sunday morning to 
see what Donald Duck is up to, Latin 
Americans are also following the antics 
of the cantankerous web-foot. Only, 
to them he is known as El Pato Pasqual. 

Our comic strips have long been a 
regular part of the weekly supplements 
in the large newspapers published south 
of the Rio Grande. They are identical 
to those appearing in this country, ex- 
cept for names of characters and the 
Spanish, Portuguese or French text. 

To fit their new nationalities, the 
names of comic strip characters have 
been humorously changed. Snuffy 
Smith, for example, as a Spanish per- 
sonality, becomes Tapon Lopez (Cork- 
stopper Lopez). Alley Oop’s name 
sounds like an exotic Andean Indian 
dish, Trucutu. Etta Kett mysteriously 
metamorphoses into Queta Pando. Be- 
loved Blondie and Dagwood become 
Pepita y Lorenzo. Jiggs holds forth 
as Pancho, and militant Maggie, un- 
changed in her determination to bring 
father up right, nags on as Ramona. 


Size of the B. E. F. 


Selection of troops for Brazil’s ex- 
peditionary force now under way at 
Rio de Janeiro is causing much mental 
arithmetic. _ During his recent visit to 
the United States, Brazil’s War Minister, 
General Eurico Gaspar Dutra, declared: 

“My country will not be satisfied to 
send a mere token force.” In London, 
Brazilian Ambassador Dr. J Moniz 
de Aragao said his country has 300,000 
troops prepared for overseas operations. 
But down in Brazil no official War Min- 
istry figures on the army's size have 
been released to satisfy the curiosity or 
aid the estimates of the force. 

Many cite that based on the eight to 
ten per cent military manpower esti- 
mate, Brazil could muster a large fight- 
ing force from its 43,000,000 -popula- 
tion. Admitted obstacles are: lack of 
modern equipment, experienced in- 
structors and transportation. Brazil has 
had compulsory military training since 
1912. In 1936 President V argas started 
enlarging the regular army and estab- 
lished a number of ‘technical schools. 
Last official figures gave the army total 
as 112,000 men with a goal of 250.000. 











For ELDERLY 
PEOPLE 


When the Digestion is 
Weakened or Impaired 








1 maintain strength and vitality in one’s 
later years—when digestion is weakened or 
mastication difficult—Ovaltine can help in two 
important ways: 

First, Ovaltine supplies, in food-drink form, 
concentrated pain - wees needed to repair 
muscle, nerve and body cells. It is specially 
processed for easy digestion. 

Second, Ovaltine provides a wide variety of 
vital food elements known to be absolutely 
necessary for vitality and strength—including 
Vitamins A, B:, D and G and Minerals Iron, 
Calcium and Phosphorus. All so important to 
vigorous health. These elements are generally 
deficient in “restricted” diets, 

Also important, when taken at bedtime 
Ovaltine invites refreshing slee ep» , entirely with- 
out drugs. So why not get it today at your gro- 
cery or drug store? 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 





FIVE ACRES 


AND INDEPENDENCE 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SELECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE SMALL FARM 


By M. G. KAINS 


THs BOOK is a complete practical guide 
to the selection and management of a 
small farm. It explains how a small farm 
can be _ self-sup- 

porting. What 


farms not to buy 
How to choose the 
right farm, based 
on proper soil, lo 
cation, irrigation 
elevation, climate 
etc. Then a detail 
ed explanation of 
what crops to plant 
and how to make 
them yield results, 
sure-fire methods 
of grafting, rota 
tion, transplanting 
etc. Finally, how to 
make a profit by 
selling your excess 
crops, livestock 
and preserves 





Written by an expert who has made-a real 
success with many small farms. Revised, En- 
larged Edition. 413 p. Profusely Illustrated 


| Order Today--Only $2.50, Postpaid in U, S. A. 


Outside U. S. $2.75) « 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 





















































How better 
can you make 
sure of income 
and at the same 
time aid our 
world-wide fight 
for Righteous- 
ness? You 
achieve life-long 


banish worry 
when you’ put 
your money in 


a 


SALVATION 
ARMY 


INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 
You get regular income payments up 
8% —depending on age. You save 

worry, legal expenses and enjoy tax re- 
duction features. You act as your own 
executor, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing exactly what will become of your 
money—helping to care for human needs 
and win souls.through our world-wide 
organization. 


Mail Coupon For 

Full Particulars 7% 

m= mee mee es (Sep EP 
THE SALVATION ARMY pat 


Territorial Secretary,’ Extension Dept. WP-113 
71° North State St., Chicago, Illinois 


. 


Please send full information on Salvation Army 
Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 


PND 66 8 onc vip bans mas KEG one set owbeks is 
Address 


City. weer es J BG ise se 


Date « — PE ee et ree 


AFTER DEATH! 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER’S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! 
ay ! exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our 
home life in heaven, meefing those whom we may not 
expect to find, etc. The most detailed description of 
heaven ever attempted. 

@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


-Intra_ Mauros’’ is of vital importance fe Ign. it yous be lost a loved 





ene. You'll treasure this blessed book “The t beck I ever 
read,’’ says one reader . . . and aie, ‘It wonderful none very 
anusual.’’ Orderyour copy to-day and see why th oul raised 


this great book. Illustrated. Postpaid $1. 


bey ! 
order at once. GOSPEL ART SHOPPE, Dept. R iat 


8-D, ROWAN, IOWA 


STORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


by Water Russet. Bowie 


The vast drama of the creation and 
the panoramic movement of Biblical 
history told with convincing skill 
and deep reverence. Young and old 
alike will yield to its charm. 
Richly illustrated in color. 


Order From 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St.,N.E., Washington, D.C 


Security and | 
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I will lift up mine eyes onto the hills, from whence 
cometh. my help—First verse of the 12!st Psalm 


Sermonette 


Wartime tends to lower the dig- 
nity, the worth of .the individual. 
Men operate in uniformed masses. 
In the mass the individual is lost. He 


is no longer of value in himself, he 


is of value only for what he can do 
for the state. The state is everything, 
the individual nothing. This is the 
totalitarian doctrine we abhor, but 
in fighting it we are in danger of 
accepting it. (lt is an irony of fate 


that we tend to become like what we 
seek to destroy.) The Christian must 


never accept this doctrine. The 
teaching of Jesus, given with such 
winsomeness and insistence we can 
never get away from it, is that every 
individual—the last, the least, the 
lost—is of infinite value in the eyes 
of God. “A thing of price is man,” 
said an early Christian, “because for 


him Christ died.” 


Rev. Frank Halliday Ferris 
Fairmount Church, Cleveland, Ohio 





Women Preachers 


In the pages of Boswell, Samuel 
Johnson remarks: “A woman’s preach- 
ing is like a dog’s walking on its hind 
legs. It is not done well, and you are 
surprised to find it done at all.” 

With Dr. Johnson the Baptist Home 
Mission churches in the Convention ‘of 
Ontario-Quebec, Canada, do not agree. 
There five appointed women pastors are 
doing an outstandingly good job, says 
the Rev. C. H. Schutt, D.D., super- 
intendent, who predicts that a large 
number of other women pastors will be 
named to carry one for the duration. 
In the Ontario-Quebec Convention are 
30 vacant pulpits, with no men ayail- 
able to fill them. The women pastors 
are not permitted to officiate at mar- 
riages, funerals, or perform other official 
ministerial duties, but have been carry- 
ing on congregational work and pastoral 
supervision “with decided success.” 





Conversion by Eagles 


| Few missionary districts in the United 
| States can approach the odd names of 
| clerical and lay workers known to South 
Dakota. A recent news dispatch com- 
pelled the checking of one of them and 
an amazing array came tumbling out. 
| For instance, according to the Living 
Church Annual, the year-book of the 
Episcopal Church, the layworker en- 
gaged in the conversion of souls at St. 
James’, Cheyenne, is Paul Little Skunk. 





At St. Paul’s Chapel, Cheyenne, is Am 
Eagle Boy, while over at St. Luk 
Chapel, same city, is William Red Bir 
At the Crow Creek Mission is Charl: 
Long Fish and at King Memorial, Pi 
Ridge, is George R. Nothing. Thom 
S. Elk, Allen Last Horse, and-James k 
Eagle are also in the Pine Ridge Distric' 
Daniel Red Eyes is at Mediator Chapc! 
Pine Ridge, while the Rosebud Missi 
boasts Sam Yellow Cloud, Dan Yello 
Hair, Noah Straight, Bert Dog Trai 
Lloyd Winter Chaser, Mark Walkii 
Eagle, James Black Bull, Isaac Cra 
Bear, Stephen Moose and Moses Mou: 
tain. 


The secret is this: The South Dako! 


_District is divided into White and | 


dian Felds. These names are those 
workers who assist clergy. There wer 
before the war began to take its toll 
Indians; 49 clergy and 151 missions 
South Dakota. 


Teaching Lay Workers 


The University of Omaha is offeri: 
classes for lay church workers. Pub! 
relations for the church, 
duties of the church usher, “religio 
symbolism, church music, Old and N 
Testament study, and financing chu: 
organizations are among the courses ir 
cluded in this new church school. T!: 
Rt. Rev. Howard Brinker, Bishop of th 
Episcopal diocese of Nebraska, is 
member of the advisory board’s e 
ecutive committee. 


























International 


THE TWAIN DID MEET. East and West con 
ferred recently when the Archbisho> of Yor 
journeyed to Moscow, sat down with his Hol 
ness the Patriarch Sergei and other high dig 
faries of the Orthodox Church: of Rus:ic 
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War Berets 


Feminine war correspondents in Lon- 
don have oeen ordered by U. S. Army 
»ficially that from now on a khaki beret 
must be worn with uniforms in place of 
ihe regular service cap. The order is 
reported to have resulted from a peti- 
tion, signed by eight American news- 
papel girl reporte rs, and delivered to 
Lieutenant General Jacob L. Devers, 
commanding U. S. forces in that Euro- 
u area. The general took the matter 
ider advisement and finally ruled in 
(vor of the change on the ground that 


} 


{ eight women can agree on any one 
they ought to have it.” 


Pace That Kills 


Heart continues to be the 
lading cause of mortality among 
tricken Americans. The latest figures 
the Census Bureau contain the com- 
lorting that the death rate 
of 10.4 persons per 1,000 popul: ition 
in 1942, the first year of America’s par- 
ticipation in World War II, the 
lowest on record in U. S. medical annals. 
Ihe 1941 rate was 10.5. 
rhe sharp reductions are in the field 
afflictions as pneumonia, in- 
fluenza and automobile accidents. On 
the other hand, there are actually in- 
weases in the three leading causes of 
‘eath—heart diseases, cancer and 
al hemorrhage. Heart diseases lead 
ll with an average of 295.2 out of every 
,000 deaths in the population. 
that kills is the American 
living—putting on the pressure 
heat” to go and 


= 


disease 


assurance 


Was 


such 


cer- 


The pace 


turning on the 


/niernational 
IS HOUTE IN WASHINGTON’S old George- 
" secton is being renovated for mew ten- 
's, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hopkins, who have 
en ot the White House since their marriage. 


om nary, 
reve CULL 


AVAILABLE 


keep right on going. Not until Ameri- 
cans learn how to “drive their own 
motors”—the human heart—in first and 
second gears, instead of keeping in high 
gear and stepping on the gas to the 
limit, will the death rate from heart 
ailments show a desirable decrease. As 
it is, Americans are simply wearing out 
their pumps through over-acc-leration. 
The Census Bureau statistics tell their 
own story only too pointedly, 


Girl Truck Drivers 


Manpower shortages failed to stymie 
one Pennsylvania trucking company. It 
women drivers between 
3 inches tall, weight 
More than 
100 girls responded and, after a train- 
they began delivering halt 
tracs, ambulances, we apon Carriers an d 
mobile machine shops to military posts 
as far away as 900 miles. 


advertised ‘for 
21 and 35. 5 feet 
not more than 145 pounds. 


ing course, 


They travel in convoys of 8 or 10 
vehicles. An experienced girl drives the 
lead truck to show the way and set the 
pace. The supervisor of the 
drives behind the last vehicle in a station 
\,agon, watching carefully over her 
fiock. At night, on long trips, the con- 
voys put up at tourist homes. At first 
the male truck drivers were a little 
resentful of petticoat competition. But 
they got used to it, and now doff their 

“Ips to the efficient ‘lady drivers.’ 


CONVOY 


“Unity In Our Diversity” 


Women mapping plans for a “bette: 
world,” met recently in New York for 
the bi-annual convention of the Council 
of Women of the United States, 
boasts a parent membership of 5,000,- 
O00. 


Mrs. Harold president, 
urged the other 
people’s love for their lands as we love 
In laying out the organizational 
| “Our 


interests is a 


which 


Milligan, 


women “to measure 


ours.” 
set up for the Council, she said: 
in our diversity of 
heartening experience for any who feel 
women cannot be objective in discuss- 


ing the major problems of our world.” 


Bones for Adolf’s Craw 


If Hitler, Hirohito, etal. want a few 
sample straws to show which way the 


u nity 


wind is blowing—who is on the winning 
side—all they have to do is take a look 
at the Thanksgiving dinner menu of 
the American soldier, sailor and marine, 


no matter where he is quartered on the 


gle »be. 


Valley Forge had a frugal diet for 


George Washington and his men at | 
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9461 


Ti: 


Accent on Youth 


9378—Perky, ruffled pimafore with its 
puff sleeves and young, square nec k. Pat- 
tern 9378 comes in misses sizes 12, 14, 16 
18, and 20. Size 16 requires 3% yards 35 
inch fabric. 


9461—Jaunty jumper frock with bole: 
jacket. Pattern 9461 comes in children’s 
sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10. Size 6, jumper re- 
quires 1 yard 54 inch fabric; blouse, 7% va 
35 inch fabric. 


ro 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). Our latest 
fashion beok is only 1¢@ cents. Address all orders 
te PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 242 West 
17th» Street, New York, N. Y. 





HERE’S THE 
HOSPITALIZATION 


PLAN 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


ONLY 
¢ A DAY . 
CIVES YOU THESE 
REMARKABLE BENEFI 
IN CASE OF SICKNES 


OR ACCIDENT ; 
tS 


$540.00 
Hospital Expenses pald, up t® $135.00 


Doctor Expense ald, up "8 
$300.00 | 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, OP 1 (000.00 © 


Loss of Lite By Accident . - EXTRA BENEFITS 


WAR COVERAGE AND BR any & 

Don't wait for trouble to Stren wiped pred 
A 1 ut ou 

man's savings ral misfortune. Take know 


»ks 
by @ few wee ization lic will be 
liberal nos ctor and Rospital ills a free- 
that you ta a day & az {ndividuals 


paid. Only vy worth far - are eligible, 
min » p Canadian 


dom of e 
or whole families we. or C8 
physician s ; 


Y. Ho agent will bother yee. 


ee attain | 


Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-S 
Wilmington, Del. 

Please send, without obligation to me, comnlete tnfor- 
mation on your Economical Hosptialization Plan, 


NAME 


Don’t throw shirts away 
if collars or cuffs wear out 


Buy replacement Collars or Cuffs in Sanforized 
broadeloth (white only). Rip off the old, stitch 
on the new—makes shirts like new. Easy to do. 
Price, $1 for five. Sample collar, or pair of cuffs, 25c. 


Give collar 
size 


Troy 
Novelty Co. 
162 Union St. 
Troy, N. Y. 





CASH FOR 
UMAN HAIR 


YOUR HAIR MAY BE USEFUL 
IN WAR PRODUCTION 


QUICK_CASH for human hair Mail your heir 
to as. We'll make you a definite offer. If you 
accept we send check. If not we return 
your bair intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept.W. 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 


Prevent Dog Dama 


Just sprinkle Powder Chaper- 

one lightly on rugs, chairs, -— , 

beds, sofas — whatever you — Fm ; 
want to protect. Harmless to tabrics. You don't 
see it—don't smell it—but your dog does, and 
keeps away. Send $1 for generous package — sev- 
eral months’ supply. Sudbury Laboratory, 319 Dut 
ton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


; Use Powder CHAPERONE 
FREF for HEAD COLDS MISERIES 


NASAL CATARRH 


{f you suffer clogged, dried up nose, stuffed up 

head, watery eyes, sniffing, sneezing, Make This 
Test—Help nose drain, clear the way for breath- | 

ing comfort. At druggists. Or send 3c postage for 

FREE TRIAL of famous Kondon’s Nasal Jelly. Simple, easy 
touse. Kondon’s, Dept.4-21 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Thanksgiving and Christmas celebra- 
tions in those dark days of the 1770's. 
But the country has come a long way 
since that time. So far that today, in 
spite of the fact that millions of men 
in the armed services are located 
thousands of miles from their home 
bases, they are going to eat the prov- 
erbial and customary holiday ration. 

Take a look at the 1943 Thanksgiving 
dinner menu for every military man in 
camp or Overseas, with its “pound of 
American-grown turkey per man.” Here 
it is: fruit cup, roast turkey with dress- 
ing and gravy, cranberry sauce, mashed 
potatoes, buttered peas, corn, tomato 
and lettuce, celery, pickles, hot rolls, 
butter, pumpkin pie, apples, grapes, 
candies, nuts and coffee. 


Million Girl Scouts 


“Million or more in °44” is the new 
slogan adopted by the National Council 
of Girl Scouts, who met in Cleve- 
lend to map a two year plan for 
their organization. Starting off with a 
membership of 816,000 for 1943, the 
Girl Scouts are not far from their 1944 
goal. “World friendship” will be the 
keynote of the group, who plans to 
begin at home and help those of foreign 
birth who live in their communities. 


Household Hints 


q The next time you find it difficult 
to turn the wire opener on a sardine 
can, try inserting a screw driver or simi- 
lar article into the looped end as a 
lever. 


@ Small children can be prevented 
from removing shoe laces from their 
shoes and losing them if a knot is tied 
in each lace between the bottom two 
eyelets. 


Christmas 


Recipe of the Week 


MINTED 10-MINUTE 
CRANBERRY SAUCE 


cups sugar’ 

cups water 

cups fresh cranberries. 
tablespoons finely chopped fresh 
mint. 

Boil sugar and water together for 5 
minutes. Add cranberries and boil with- 
out stirring until all the skins pop open. 
Remove from fire and stir in finely chop- 
ped mint. Allow sauce to remain in 
saucepan until cool. If desired, substi- 
tute 4% to % teaspoon mint extract for 
the fresh mint. Makes 1 quart sauce. 

Serve Minted Cranberry Sauce along 
with hot buttered toast or with steam- 
ing muffins or pop-overs on a cold 
winter morning for hearty breakfast 
appetites. 


*IF YOU ARE SAVING SUGAR 
Reduce water to 1% cups and substi 
tute one of these: 
l cup sugar and 1 cup corn syr 
(dark or white) 
or 1 cup sugar and 1 cup maple sy: 
or 1 cup sugar and % cup honey. 


Needlework 


695—Sparkling embroidery motifs for a 
little girl’s frock, dress pattern included. 
Pattern contains full details. 


674—Eye-catching 


shell stitch makes a 


smart twosome of bright worsted. Pattern 


contains full details. 


Price of each pattern 16¢ (in coins). 
Address all orders to ‘Pathfinder’ 
Needlecraft Dept., 82 Eighth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. Fifteen cents more 
brings you our New 32-page Needlecraft 
Catalogue containing 133 illustrations of 
beautiful designs for embroidered lin- 
ens, knitting, crochet, quilts, home 
decoration and toys. 
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Junior Goes to War-Work: 


Lockheed-Vega’s aircraft plants in 

California have astounded manpower 

shortage alarmists by the sensational re- 
sults achieved through employment of 
16 and 17-year-old high school boys on 
a cooperative school-work basis. 

The boys go to school four hours a 
day, work four hours a day. 


The youths, who must have their par- 
ents’ consent, are hired through the 
schools. Careful safeguards are placed 

around their employment. Performance 
in the plant is carefully checked. A high 

standard in both school and the factory 
mul be maintained. 


International 
a 


Labor unions cooperate by allowing 
boys to work without joining the 
lion. They are paid adult wages, 
starting at 60c an hour. Every month 
this is increased 5c an hour until the 
basic 75¢e an hour is reached. 

Some of the boys, where transporta- 
tion facilities are lacking, work four 
weeks and go to school four weeks. At 

e plant, they live in quarters pro- 
vided by the management. 
Educators and public officials alike 
satisfied with the progress of the 
program. It has reduced juvenile de- 
quency, relieved mothers working in 
the ° plants so they can stay at home and 
care for younger children, and speeded 
the production schedule. 


Underground Universities: 


Most amazing news to come out of 
ind is not the fact that 120 weekly 
newspapers are being printed by The 
Underground, but that education itself 


T 


not destroyed. In Warsaw alone 
there are two secret underground uni- 
versities. In September, 1,700 students 


were given high school graduation cer- 
tificates. ‘Textbooks of all kinds, from 
the primary to the most advanced 
grades, are being published. 


Puzzle of the Week: 


In the British Army “discussion 
groups’ have become almost an institu- 
tion. Wherever British troops are sta- 
tioned, informal soldier-forums for de- 
bating all sorts of questions, especially 
post-war problems, are arranged. 

The American forces in England 
have followed suit. Within the limits 


of the British Isles, American troops carr 


form all the “discussion groups” they 


want, but—thus far—nowhere else! 


High School History, Last 


The social studies extremists and their 
associates, over a period of years, have 
succeeded in planting in the curricu- 
lum of many schools the most far- reach- 
ing program of substitution for, and 
dilution of, the history of the United 
States the nation has ever known. 

Sad, indeed, have been the results. 
Now, goaded by the appalling ignorance 
among high school graduates disclosed 
by The New York Times survey of 
American history, they have finally come 
in with a re port of their own. 

This survey, presumably to the aston- 
ishment of the originators, confirms— 
rather than refutes—the findings of the 
Times survey. In fact, the level of high 
school students’ knowledge of the his- 
tory of their own country is revealed to 
be almost identical in both surveys. 


Making the investigation were the 
most distinguished members of the 
social studies extremists group, headed 
by Prof. Edgar B. Wesley of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

Preliminary findings disclose—the full 
report will not be available until De- 
cember or January—that: 

1. A total of 65 questions were asked, 
most of them of the “multiple-choice” 
variety, some of them excellent in nature 
and all of them extremely simple. 

Of all groups tested—including 
members of business clubs, farmers, 
members of labor unions and house- 
wives and reading clubs—high school 
students had the lowest average. 

8. Adults in the aforementioned 
group had a median score of 29, with 
a range from zero’to 61. High school 
students had a median of 22, with a 
range from zero to 54. 

Social studies teachers scored a 
median of 45; 107 persons from the 
Who's Who register, 44. 
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HEAR 


BUY AMAZING BLESSING HEARING 
AID FROM MAKER! LESS THAN $70 


The low price of this marvelous new Blessing 
3-Tube Crystal Hearing Aid is made possible 
because we have decided te bring it within the 
reach of every sufferer by eliminating the 
“frills” of expensive offices, and the commis- 
sions of high-pressure salesmen! Only finest 
materials, workmanship, and experienced en- 
gineering used! Comparable instruments cost up 
to twice as much and more! Send your name 
and address for FREE BOOKLET. No salesman 
will call, 


BLESSING HEARING. AID CO. 
Dept. A-3 Peabody, Mass. 








NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses no water,no 
» Messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 
dows; leaves glass sparkling clear. No heating water, no 
heavy buckets to carry, No rags, powders, sponges, ham 
ois. No mess or muss. No red cha ped hands Dust, dirt me 
fog disappear like magic, Wonderful for auto w indows, w rt, grime, 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Soe: s9* iw 


mediately to all who 
send name at onset nay on Se will do. SEND ho MONEY— 
just your name. ISTEE 882 Bar inp S82 Bar Strost, AKRON, OoHni0, 


Mother, This Home- 
Mixed Coal Relief 
Is Wonderful 


No Cooking. 


To get the most 
coughs due to colds, 
a medicine, right in 
very easy—a child 
cooking, and tastes so 
take it willingly. But you'll say it beat 
them all for quick results. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 
of granulated sugar and one cup of water 
a few moments, until disselved. Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
sugar syrup. Get 2% ounces of Pinex from 
any druggist, and pour it into a pint bottle. 
Then add your syrup. This gives you a full 
pint of really splendid cough syrup—about 
four times as much for your money. It 
never spoils, and lasts a family a long time. 

And for real quick relief, it can’t be 
beaten. It acts in three ways—loosens the 
phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
and helps clear the air passages. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven in- 
gredients in concentrated form, well known 
for prompt action in coughs and bronchial 
irritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
please you 1 every way. 


——— i 


TOOTHACHE, ? 


DUE TO CAVITY 
VICK, emazing relief with Dent's Tooth 
QO Gum or Dent's Tooth Drops! “Cavity 
thache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 
pared. Get either package from your druggist today 
Keep it handy. Follow easy directions on box 


DENT‘ TOOTH CUM 


TOOTH DROPS 


SIMPLE EARACHE? Get swift relief from pein due to super- 
ficial ear conditions—with Dent's Ear Drops. Follew easy direc- 
tions. If your druggist does not heve these preducts, better 
order today from C. S. Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


DENT'S EAR props 


F Q E E BARGAIN CATALOG 
28,000 books of all pub- 

lishers listed in our 49th 

Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. 
—latest “‘best sellers."’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory. Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, lis libraries 
t 


housands of individual customers. 
catalog, Gergaine tn Doohe.” 


Very Easy. Saves Dollars. 


surprising relief from 
you can easily prepare 
your own kitchen, It’s 
could do it—needs no 
good that children 


cups 


Ola-ume favorites 


today for our new 1944 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 109 


864-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hilinele 
















































Double Dut 
LIFE INSURANCE 


POLICY PAYS 
‘\ MAXIMUM BENEFITS 







Foresight prevents heart- 
breaks — prepare NOW! 
Provide for those you 
love this wise, easy way. 
Only a few pennies a day 
will pay for DOUBLE 
DUTY LIFE INSURANCE, 
backed by Legal Reserves. 
Old reliable Pioneer Life 
Insurance Company of- 
fers this assured protec- 
tion without restrictions 
as to Occupation, Travel 
or Residence and includes 
valuable Incontestability Clause — all as plainly 
stated in the policy. Men, women and children 
from 10 years to 65 years of age eligible. No Red 
Tape—No Medical Examination! Full details sent 
by mail. No Agent will call, Write at once 
for FREE inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! 


NEER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
yon 2 a Building e Rockford, illinois 





5-POINT 

PROTECTION 
Pays for 

LOSS of LIFE 


due to 













More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome 
loose plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an 
improved powder, sprinkled on upper 
and lower plates holds them firmer so 
that they feel more comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


Fought While You Sleep 


Does Athlete’s Foot make the skin on your feet 
itch like fire, crack, peel and blister? Have you 
tried a lot of things with little help and does the 
trouble keep coming back? Many of these painful 
and stubborn pg often are due to surface, 
non-systemic skin troubles—in such cases Nixo- 
derm (a physician’s prescription) usually starts 
to work fighting the itch and helping the skin be- 
come clearer; softer and smoother with the very 
first application. Nixoderm works while you sleep 
and in 5 nights must satisfy you or your money 
back is guaranteed. Get Nixoderm from your drug- 

gist today, try it to- 
Nixodermn 2:2, 224, 2° » 
fast it works, 
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New Gen. MacArthur Red Peonies.....,..---- 
Red Oriental Poppies. ..........eseeessees+>- 
Regal or Red Coral Lilies............... ‘ 
Hardy Phlox—Red, White or Pink 
German Iris—4 named varieties 
Day Lilies and 2 Bittersweet 
Spirea VanHouttei, 2'% ft. 
Bleedinghearts & 2 Choice Mums 
Red Dwarf Spirea, 12 inch ; 
50 Paradise Aspara; & 6 Rhubarb 
10 Welch’s Conco: Grapes, 2 yrs. 
12 American Victory Elms, 4 ft. ... 
All Postpaid. Order from this ad. 
WELCH NURSERY SHENANDOAH, 
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friSend Yo 
HIS FINE SUIT= 


Will You Wear Itand Show It to Friends 





‘abrics a! tional! values, guaran ou can make 
Fate 12.00 in a day without inv t. 
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WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 


We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locati 
Hard-to-Find ae All books. OLD or NEW 


SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 
- 22 East 17th St.. New York City 


? 
made-to-— 
measure Without paytap cash, 
ins 0 Cow ordoze from Sriene. year w it—to hetp 
eed rders with my near 





Life Savers 


How American ingenuity and scieti- 
tific research are prov iding many new 
instrumentalities with which to save 
the lives of our men in the armed serv- 
ices was very much in evidence at the 
recent sessions of the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons of the United States at 
Philadelphia. Thousands of men are 
being salvaged in this war who would 
have succumbed in the combat of* 25 
years ago. 

From the Naval Research Institute at 
Bethesda, Md., comes a new cream 
which when smeared on the skin will 
resist high-temperature flash bombs. In 
demonstrating it, the cream is spread 
on a piece of cloth, over which a torch 
then is played. Although temperatures 
up to 4500 degrees are used, the cloth 
remains unscorched. 

A new Nav y garment protects against 
small shell fragments and ‘splinters, 
against drowning and against blast in- 
juries caused by underwater explosions. 
It weighs 3 pounds, 12 ounces, is made 
of gray-green poplin, and covers a man 
from head to foot. 

A new “bustle” used by the Navy is 
a small flat package about the size of a 
magazine and about one inch thick. 
{t weighs 4 pounds and hooks across 
the small of the back. When a cord 
is pulled the “bustle” blossoms into a 
small rubber boat. Carbon dioxide is 
used to inflate it. (Herein lies one ex- 
planation of the soda and soft drinks 
shortage.) 

As a substitute for a tourniquet, a 
new type of bandage is used now, made 
of a thick wad of mechanic’s waste 
packed within a binding of surgical 
gauze, and said to act just as effectively 
as a tourniquet. It is the invention of 
Colonel John L. Gallagher, of the Army 
medical service. Resiliency of the me- 
chanic’s waste keeps a spring action 
against the surgical gauze and thus 
against the wound which it covers. 

A new field table for setting fractures 
right at the battle front is in general 
use among Army surgeons. It weighs 
only 25 pounds and can be packed in a 
small suitcase. 


HIGH GRADE WOOD PULP is re- 
quired in the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. Approximately 6% of all the 
wood pulp produced in this country is 
used for this purpose. One pound of 
pulp makes three pounds of smokeless 
powder. Pulpwood from one single 
Western hemlock of average size will 
provide 450,000 rounds of ammunition 
for a Garand rifle. 








WASHING MACHINES are now b 
ing used to clean fine bearings, th 
avoiding the touch of the hand, whic 
would corrode them. 


NEW USE FOR ICE, an eftecti 
anesthesia for surgical purposes. ( 


PLASTIC BULLETS for training 
now being used by the Army in 
chine guns. Costs only $6 per minut 
against $180 per minute for those us: ( 
in actual combat. With the use ol 
little soap and water they can be u 
over and over again. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS ago t 
idea of making artificial fibers was { 
recorded. In 1878, Count Chardon 
produced threads by spinning ‘a cell 
lose solution. This was the beginni 
of rayon. 


A SOUR LEMON contains nea: 


10% sugar, a sweet watermelon 4 . 
than 7%. 


THE ARMY’S EMERGENCY rati 
for five days is smaller and lighter th 
an unabridged dictionary. 


BEESWAX FINDS USES in the pr 
paration of polishes for floors, furnitu 
and wax finishes; candles, coated | 
pers, cosmetics and adhesives. It is a! 
used in melding compositions, in fo 
products, chewing gums, inks, and 
sizing. 


WALNUT SHELL FLOU®, secu 
by grinding the discarded English w 
nut shells, has been found to be of | 
in the manufacture of plastics. It p 
sesses the property of high absorptic 
but itself is almost entirely non-absor! 
ent. 
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ICE-BOX LABORATORY. Air-men and equip- 
ment being tested under strato-flying condition: 
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There had been a raid during the 
ight. An old woman, emerging from 
her shelter, found her house almost 
demolished. The piano was in the 
varden and the front had been blown 
ompletely out. 

A facetious neighbor remarked: 
[They've made t’pianner into a harp,” 

“Ay, maybe,” she replied, “but they 
hanna got me to play it."—The Tatler 
and Bystander. 

Woman (whose car had stalled in the 
middle of the street)-Why did you 
bump into me? Couldn’t you have 
lriven around my car? 

Man—Lady, I only have an “A” card. 
Women of the World. 


A farmer who was asked what time 
went to work in the morning replied: 
Son, I dont go to work. I’m surround- 
| with it when I get up.”"—Wall Street 
| nal. 


Mrs. Nextdore—What has your boy 
uned at school so far this term? 
Mrs. Nayber—He has learned that 
ll have to be vaccinated, that his eyes 
en’t really mates, that his teeth need 
airing, and that his method of 
athing is entirely obsolete.—The Ka- 
cram. 


Struggling authors. who are more 

niliar with the rejection slip than the 

ceptance check will appreciate the 
ply of Bob Wagner, now editor of 
Script, to Mr. Lorimer, then of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Wagner had submitted a manuscript 

the Post. He received a wire: 

“May we cut your article into two in- 
tallments and will six hundred dollars 

agreeable? 

Wagner responded instantly: 








would like to be transferred, sir, if 
ov please. Joe's Restaurant is even 
nfairer than we thought it was. 





“Cut to ribbons but send the six 
hundred.”—Postage Stamp. 


Brainteasers 


Chess Problem— 


Here is the solution to last week’s 
chess puzzler by W. Grimshaw: White 
—R to R2; Black—B takes Kt; White- 
Q to R sq.; Black—any move; White—Q 
mates. If, after White’s first move, 
Black had moved B to Q sq., then: 
White— Kt to QB8; Black—any move; 
White—Q or Kt mates. Or if after 
White’s first move, Black had moved his 
Bishop elsewhere, then:-White—Kt to 
QB6; Black—any move; White—Q or 
Kt mates. 


Mathematics Puzzler— 


When a certain number of men had 
labored 15 days, and had a certain job 
Ya completed, 20 more men were set to 
work, and the remainder of that job 
was finished in 30 days. How many 
men were employed at first? 


Answer to last week's: 


At four o'clock the minute hand is 
over the figure 12, and the hour hand 
over the figure 4, or 20 minute spaces 
apart. To overtake the hour hand, the 
minute hand must gain 20 minute 
spaces; and after passing the hour hand 
the minute hand must gain 15 minute 
spaces, or 35 in all. The minute hand 
gains 11 spaces on the hour hand in 
going 12 spaces. Hence, to be at right 
angles, requires 12 times 1/11 of 35 
minutes, or 38 2/11 minutes past 4 
o'clock. 


Code Fans— 


For those who have not yet figured it 
out, here is the interpretation of the 
question “Louvre?” which was put on 
paper to the lovelorn youth (in this 
column last week): “Are you in love?” 
And the advice given to him on another 

L 
slip, “Prove A F and ensure success,” 
D 
becomes “Prove a fond lover, and en- 
sure success” (F on D L over). 


FEET HURT ? 


| Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 
| the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are molded to the 
| feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, IIL 


LORY ol 10) / Kaen 


There it @ Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 





DEFORMED OR 
INJURED BACK 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable to 
walk, because of a spinal 
injury, was, through sup- 
port of the Philo Burt Ap- 
Pliance, riding horseback 
and playing tennis, within 
a year. A Lady, 72 years 
old, who suffered a severe 
spinal disorder, found relief. 
A Child, paralyzed from a spina) deformity, was 
able to play about the house, in three weeks’ time. 
The Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully 
used in over sixty-three thousand cases in the 
past 39 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 


The appliance is light. cool. 
flexible and easily adjusted— 
how different from the 
old torturing plaster casts, 
leather and celluloid jack- 
ets or steel braces Every 
sufferer with a weakened 
injured, diseased or de- 
formed spine owes it to 
himself to investigate. Phy- 
Ssiclans recommend it and 
we work with your Doctor 
Reduced price within reach 
of all afflicted Send for 
descriptive book Describe 
your case so we can give 
you definite information#/ 


PHILO BURT C©O., 
179-23 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New Yor 


ON THE 


CORNS “reer 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 














tenderly or even to limp. Then you find 
the flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. 
The core of the corn ts hard and horny. To 
stop the pain this must be softened and 4 
good way to ado it is with corn salve 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster Get a box of this 
salve, follow the simple directions and see 
how quickly the pain is relieved Next day 
vou should be able to remove the entire cor 


without the use of a knife Fifteen cents a 
box at any drug store direct, prepaid, ¢ 
receipt of price, from W. T. Hanson Ct 
P.O. Box 1003, Scheneetady, N. Y. 


—— 
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Your Fure eventually come to New York 
Why not Ship Them Now Direct to Frontier and 
make the difference yourself? Weare receivers with 
huge outlets, thereby assuring you Top market 
rices. Remember .. not a single penny ts deduct 

‘or commissions, handling shipping or anything else 
CHECKS AIR-MAILED SAME AY shipment is received. 
We p+y parce! post and express charges. You take nochances 
FRONTIER holds your furesepara:ely upon request.Ask your 
bank about us. Send « penny posteard for iatest FREE 
eutbentic market report. Trapping Guide, tags, 


FRONTIER RAW FUR CORP. 
15-117 W. 277 ST.-Dept J. NEW YORK 


Di WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
and Moke up to $I2 ina Day! 


Let me send you a anion tailored to measure suit FREE 
AS A BONUS. Just follow my easy pian and taken few 
orders. Make up to $12 in a day easily. No experience 
—no house-to-house canvassing mecessary. 
epportunity—tull or spare tune. 

—FREE OF COST. write today 
for FREE ACTUALCLOTH ne te and ** ones 
money -getting piaps . Fer quick action giveage, etc. 
no money, H.J- Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
500 So. Throop St., Dept. y-i03 Chicago, lif. 


IT MAY BE fr 
WEAK ARCHES! / 
































4 , 


| Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, fatigue, sore ; er 
heels and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. Dr. Scholl’s aH 
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Memorial to an American 


Across every epoch of America’s history fall the shadows 
of men whose names are not in Who’s Who. Men who 
lived and died for The Job. 

Their jobs, well done, round the fullness of each Amer- 
ican’s life. We nod no “thanks.” We build no great memor- 
ials to them. The memorial is there . .». in The Thing. 
That is the tribute to the Man. 

And that, too, is the full meaning of Democracy. Instead 
of creating titles, or building shrines, we Americans build 
Things. Things like automobiles, skyscrapers, streamline 
trains, winter wheat, Poland China hogs, electric freezing 
uhits, soybeans. Each one is a memorial, a nation’s un 
knowing tribute to a Man. 

Russell East died in Richmond, Indiana, on November 6. 

You never heard of “Russ” East, you say? 

You have heard of soybeans, and of plastics. You have 
heard freight trains hurtling through the night, carrying 
fresh vegetables from Coast to Coast in four days, highb: ill- 
ing dressed meat from Chicago’s noon to New York’s dawn. 
You have heard of Hoosier simplicity and humbleness. 

Then, you have heard of Russell East. 

He was born 59 years ago last May 17 on his father’s farm 
at Worthington, Indiana. His parents were born in the same 
county. Their parents, in Conestoga wagons and on horse- 
back, came up across the Blue Ridge and the Cumberland 

Gap to the fabled big woods of the Ohio Basin. 

The Easts, like their neighbors, didn’t talk much about 
themselves. They had Things todo. It didn’t matter much 
whether or not the Things made a profit. They were there 
to be done. You didn’t live for what you knew, but for 
what you could learn and do. 

Russell East grew up in that tradition. “I’m not very 
bright,” he'd say, “but I'd like to find out about it.” He found 
out in the fields and in his father’s small library. He never 
‘went to college; it sort of surprised him in 1914 when Pur- 
due University asked him to run its experimental farm. 

It surprised him when the U. S. Extension Service asked 
him to become the first County Agent tor Shelby Co., Ind., 
and when the Pennsylvania R. R. asked him to join its execu- 
tive staff as Agricultural Agent. 

He grew rows of strange plants and roots in his garden 
by thi it time, and planted whole fields to the queer Chinese 
bean called ‘ ‘soja” or “soya”. Somehow “IT don’t know 
very much” . Russell East believed in that bean . . . “but 
I think we could find out about it” . . . and talked about it. 

It was part of The Job. His job. He saw the creeks 
brown with top-soil each frothy Wabash spring. He saw the 
wheat heads come a little smaller each fall. He knew the 
prices received by farmers, and the cut-throat competition of 
the market-place. 

And here was the soybean, a new crop, with new market 
potentialities. And a soil replenisher to boot. 

It took 20 years to put his soybean across. He did it 
simply—as part of The Job. Men knew that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad built a streamlined train, with soybean panels and 
soybean plastic parts, fitted with seat covers spun from sov- 
bean cloth and painted with soya oil paint. Then, built 


another train, fitted with photographs and exhibits, to can 
the story of the soybean’s potentialities out to the farm 
growers of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. They came 
know the Thing, and boomed the soybean crop up and u 
Only a few thousand of them knew the Man .. . the qui 
smiling, shambling man who “didn’t know miisch,” but w 
willing to find out . . . the Hoosier who has his permane 
memorial in the soybean industry and in better farm-busin 
relations . . . The American named Russell East. 


Universal English 


In connection with the proposed “Federation of 
World” which is expected by some enthusiasts to mal 
us all just one big, happy family of nations (as soon as t! 
villian nafions have been squelched), a new intérest emerg 
in an international language, or a general method of cor 
munication between peoples who speak different languag: 
The subject was pitched into the headlines by Prime Mi 
ister Churchill on the occasion of receiving an honorary d 
gree from Harvard last September, w hen he gave a lus 
boost to the system of “Basic English,” developed at Car 
bridge, England, some 20 years ago. 

Basic English is a careful selection of 850 English wor 
which, Inventor C. K. Ogden claims, could be learned i 
two weeks, and by which practically all run-of-the-mi 
ideas could be expressed. “Here you have,” said Mr. Chun 
ill, “a very carefully wrought plan for an international |a 
guage capable of wide transactions of practical busines: 

Sounds simple, reasonable and rather attractive—to om 
who speak English. But anyone who has tried his hig! 
school Spanish or French (of more than 850 words) on native 
ears is likely to be skeptical. There is always the matter o! 
pronunciation, which foreigners rarely get right, even afte 
living with the new speech for years. The use of langaug: 
is a reciprocal affair; it must be both spoken and understood 
There are said to be some 2,000 languages now spoken by 
the two billion people of the world, and every “lingo” lea\ 
its imprint on the vocal organs that use it. Americans som 
times have difficulty understanding Englishmen. 

Attempts to get the whole world to speak the same 1a 
guage have been made from time immemorial, and dozens 
of artificial tongues, cunningly contrived, have been offer 
and urged. But none got very far. A living language ma 
possibly do better—but it must be realized that to a foreig! 
er in his own home Basic English is artificial. It has bee 
stated that Premier Stalin of Russia is studying it; but t! 
porter, the waiter,. the policeman, or the conductor wit! 
whom a traveler would need to converse would very like! 
never have studied “Basic.” And even if he had, the tra 
eler himself would probably not have studied to eliminat 
from his vocabulary all but the 850 “Basic” words. 

Every great nation has always desired to spread its la! 
guage among other peoples. On the other hand, eve! 
nation clings to its own tongue and resists the import:tio: 
of others. “Why not ‘Basic Chinese’?” asked a Chine 
professor. That is probably the world attitude. 
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OUR SIDING—There is a great deal to 
impel me to write you about your state- 
nent of editorial policy which, as a 
eader of the Pathfinder, I observe in 
\our October 18th issue. 

First, I do extend every good wish 
io you as you assume the leade rship and 
destiny of the Pathfinder. Secondly, 
there is inspiration in observing the 
ivor with which the Pathfinder after 
3) vears of service looks to the future. 
fhe Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, with 
its 115 years of service, looks ahead 

nistic: illy too, and it is a pleasure 
fr us, likewise with head up and vigor- 
energy, to serve your printing plant 





th our siding. 

That siding stirs your imagination. I 

stirred too, because I like to think 

. siding as our personal touch with 

en That piece of track speaks 

7,000 Baltimore & Ohio employees 

. are endeavoring to make the Balti- 
ore & Ohio a successful railroad. 

Many times have I walked into your 
odern printing plant. Your editorial 
iuches me very directly, and I, there- 
fore, ps articularly appreciate your kind 

pression about that strip of siding. 

G. Murray Campbell, 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


. oo 


SOMEONE NODDED—Why is the cur- 
ent Pathfinder Vol. 49 (bottom of p. 3, 
(ct. 18) if 50 years are concluded in 
1944? I would call it Vol. 50. 
Frank Hankinson, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Got us. Vol. 1, No. 1 was issued Jan- 
. 1894. Inasmuch as “Pathfinder” 
lus appeared every week since that 
it is now in Vol. 50. The issue of 

3, 1944, will begin Vol. 51. 

s > * 

NOT KIDDING—Regarding “a prize for 
“vervbody” in the Oct. 18th issue. You 
not kidding. I have been a reader 
of Pathfinder for 25 years and have en- 
ved every issue, but this is by far the 


h st yet. Keep up the good work. The 
lv thing we miss is a good old-fash- 


January, 


ed cdma puzzle. 
Geo. E. Clark, Joplin, Mo. 


MILITARY SCHOOL-—I don’t agree 
with the views of Watts Tolbert ex- 
ed on this page in the Oct. 18th 

[ think that every boy at’a cer- 
ve will take advice and training 
other sources more readily than 
his parents, and at that age he 
ld be in a military school, where 
are taught to love,protect and de- 
our country, and not, as is done in 





Germany, the “Superior Race” doctrine. 
I also think that after the war all United 
Nations should write a simple, under- 
standable constitution which should be 
taught in every United Nation’s school, 
and a special ‘emblem should be made 
a part of all United Nation’s flags to 
ever remind us of our unity. 

- J. Brings, Rainier, Ore. 
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FOR SHAME -Congratulations! Your 
new Pathfinder is a dandy. But shame 
on someone for that flag in the pictur 
of Mr. Ives on page 34. In the past 
the blue field and stars of the flag have 
always been in the upper left whe on dis- 
pl: ryed as shown in the picture. 


Dana E. Goodwin, Hollis, N. H. 


TOMATOES WITHOUT SOIL — Since 
you printed that picture I am getting 
letters from all kinds of people in all 


walks of life asking for instructions— 
which I have not 
the time for. We 
developed the soil- 
less culture meth- 
od of growing 
plants from in- 
structions and 
formulas that we 
got from the Ohio 


Experimental Sta- 
tion. With us it is 
a commercial 





en- 
terprise, and not for amateurs because 
it takes too much time and patience. 
The $13,720 figure that the reporter 
printed was not given out by us. We 
did get 14 tons of tomatoes, and he fig- 
ured it himself at the retail ceiling price, 
which we did not get. 


C. F. Treichler, Sanborn, N. Y. 


Nonetheless, Mr. Treichler’s 
toes cost consumers $13,720 


toma- 


EDUCATION—Congratulations on your 
Education Department. 

[I was formerly a country school 
teacher and am enclosing a very brief 
plea for a return to the old fashioned 
way of teaching school. I firmly be- 
lieve that too much time is taken up 
with the system rather than the ends 
to be attained, meaning that too much 

attention is ps aid to trying to bring all 
children through the gr: ade and pro- 
mote them to the next higher. The pur- 
pose of education is to bring out the in- 
telligence, not cram it in. If a child is 
allowed to go ahead as he is capable of 


doing, then he will keen his enthusiasm 
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a plodder is allowed to go along 
his own way he will get there. These 
ends can be attained by the old fash- 
ioned ungraded school. Let's revive it! 
George G. Dunlap, Chicago, Iil. 


~ 
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COST-OF-LIVING UP 49%?—No arti- 
cle that I have read on the increase in 
the cost of living takes into account the 
important fact that the 24.9 per cent 
increase is based on a comparison of 
the standard price level in 1939 with the 
price level today. But in 1939 there 
were many bargain or sub-standard 
prices that are not available today. We 
bought coats for the wife and childe: 
at summer clearance sales at half price 
When canned goods or other non- pe 
ishable items were offered at a cut price 
we stocked up on these for weeks ahead 
Not only have we suffered by the stand 
ard price rise of 24.9 per cent, but we 
have lost what we saved by thrifty buv- 
ing. This loss seems greatet than th 
price rise. Until the 
sale prices of 1939 are compared with 
the lowest available prices today we 
can have no accurate idea of what th: 
present condition has done to the buv- 
ing power of a vast number of families. 
Without being a statistician I would 
venture 49 per cent as a more accurat 
price rise index for our sort of folks. 
E. M. Parkman, Gadsden, Alabama 

24.9% or 49% the line is NOT being 

held against inflation. 


standard lowes 
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SPOILED HIS NAP-I am a retired 
minister 75 vears of age. After lune! 
it is my habit to lie down for a nap 


and on days when the Pathfinder a 


rives I take it with me for perusal. | 
“Under the Dom« 

offer and then look over the 
headlines until the sandman 
But today it was different 
didn’t come. 


turn first to see what 
has to 
Comes 
; the sandman 
To start with, the very fee! 
of the paper was different. It 
my curiosity. The tone was different 
the make-up was different, the subject 
matter was fuller and freer, the intro 
ductions were more inviting and the i! 
lustrations were larger, more numerous. 
With a growing interest I scanned 
each page until I came to “A Statement 
on Editorial Policy” in the very heart of 
the magazine. That liter: ally lifted me 
upright and the sandman took to his 
heels while I continued reading wit! 
increased interest. I like the moral tone 
the outlook, the psychology and chal.- 
lenge. There seems to be a highe: 
idealism with a call for bigger and 
better things to come. I shall now be 
a more ardent reader of Pathfinder than 
ever before. Let the good work go on 


James F. Walker, Boise, Idaho 


When you start dozing over Patli- 
finder again, wire us. 


aroused 
























































































THE BIBLE that will Surprise You! > 2—~ 


= a. 3 


Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


55 FEATURES... 


7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F, C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D, 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Dr. Bob Jones, Sr., Founder Bob Jones College: 
“You will do any man a great favor by putting 
this Bible in his hands, I wish I could influence 
every Christian to purchase one of these Bibles.” 
Dr. E. E. Helms, Former Pastor, ist Methodist 


Church, 


Chain Reference Bible is the most valuable and 
useful volume ever published. Anyone using it a 
week would not part with it at any price.” Dr. 
J. A. Huffman, Dean Winona Lake School of week. 
“I have never seen so much splendid 
help crowded into a single volume of the Bible.” 
Rev. Charles 
liour Broadcast: 
tion of the Chain Reference Bible and, frankly, I 
am finding it more and more useful in preparation 
for my weekly messages on the Old Fashioned 
Revival Hour. 
of the Word had a copy of this most useable refer- 
ence work.” 


‘Theology: 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So 


. 1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 
idle, 

_ 2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bibleasa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value tosoul 
winners, 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 

teformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

. z. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal] Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods.of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features In Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topleal Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


Angeles: “In my judgment, the 


EK. Fuller, Old Fashioned Revival 


“I have enjoyed this new edi- 


I wish every preacher and teacher 


Dr, Jas. B. Chapman, Gen. Supt. of 


‘ou to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
fe, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 
33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, etc. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Materlal. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
O!.J and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Cospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, {Ilus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

; - Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
ohn, 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Karly Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and thelr Fulfillment, 
a Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. a Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE co. 


DEPT. P 4811 MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New 


the Nazarene Churches: “It is a Bible, a C 
cordance, a Bible Dictionary, a Commentary, a 
Book of Outlines, and an Encyclopedia, all unde: 
one cover and still it is not clumsy. I certair 
would urge you to buy it and use it.” Dr. F. M 
McConnell, Editor, Baptist Standard: ‘I firm! 
believe that a boy in the 7th grade can get n 
information from this Bible in two days than a 
preacher can get from an ordinary Bible in a 


It is a whole library in itself.’’ Dr. Leander 


S. Keyser, Former Prof. Wittenberg College: ‘Th: 
Chain Reference Bible is a treasure-house « 
useful information. Surely this is the Bible that 
ought to be in every home.” 
Nationally Known Bible Teacher: ‘I find that 

surpasses them all for real practical helps, It is 
indeed a marvel of Bible analysis. To anyo 

desiring a better knowledge of the Scriptures, | 
would 
other Bible.” 


Many More New Helps! 


Dr. H, Framer Smith, 


say, examine this work before buying any 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 

equaled practical helps before you 

buy any Bible—or you may regret 

it as others have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW ie. 


for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 
AgentsWanted 


B. B. KTRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., 
Dept. P4sii Meridian Life Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


(C0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition 0 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(0 Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 


Name 


Address 
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